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PREFACE. 



In this little book I have attempted to explain the text 
thoroughly, that is, to clear up all obscurities of construction, 
to point out the etymologies of all except those words whose 
derivation is either unknown or sufficiently obvious ; to throw 
the requisite light upon historical, geographical, and other 
allusions ; and to furnish such information upon the subjects of 
these satires as may enable them to be read with appreciative 
and intelligent interest. 

I have, except in a few instances, followed Orelli's text, and 
taken his edition as my guide ; but I have also availed myself of 
whatever help was afforded by the notes of Macleane. When 
these editors were silent on a word or passage that required 
elucidation, I ventured to supply the deficiency out of my own 
resources. 

It appeared right to alter the usual spelling of a few words, 
Orelli, while rejecting coena, still retains the equally erroneous 
olu8, humerus J &c. In the case of these and other such words, 
therefore, I have substituted the true forms for those which 
modem philologists have unanimously condemned. This altera- 
tion seemed not only justifiable, but imperatively necessary ; for 
why should schoolboys be allowed to contract a prejudice in 
favour of forms which are demonstrably wrong ? 

I did my best to abbreviate and condense what I had to say; 
but I fear, nevertheless, that, with regard to some notes, I shall 
suffer from the charge of diff nseness ; unless, indeed, the value of 
what I have written, shall prove an adequate excuse for its 
length. 

In translating, whenever I did so, I have not been always 
studious to give exactly literal versions ; bi^t I trust I have made 
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the sense and syntax so plain, that even a very young schoolboy 
can easily see his way to a literal rendering. 

One part of my original purpose I have not had time to 
execute. I had meant to give a complete analysis of every 
satire ; but to do this satisfactorily needed more leisure than I 
had at my command. I have been forced, therefore, to content 
myself with giving such occasional hints as may direct the 
reader, wherever the connexion of thought becomes obscure, 
and the argument difficult to follow. 

If I have, now and then, rather emphatically expressed 
my dissent from Macleane's views on any question, I hope it 
will not be supposed that I am wanting in due respect for 
that editor ; but I thought it best in this way to challenge the 
attention of schoolboys to points which they might either over- 
look, or, upon which an erroneous impression, once received 
on the authority of a pompous-looking book, might be after- 
wards very difficult to remove. 

The pieces in this selection, though specially intended for 
Intermediate Examinations, are weU suited for all schoolboys 
beginning to study the Satires. They are eminently charac- 
teristic of the writer, while, at the same time, free from the 
gross indecencies which too often present themselves in his 
works. 

I thankfully acknowledge the kindness of Mr. T. McClelland, 
28, T.C.D., and IVir. George Moore, 9, T.C.D,, who examined 
the proof sheets for me, and who contributed much of what- 
ever is valuable in my notes. 



INTRODUCTION. 



QuiNTUS HoBATius Flaccus was born at Venusia, a town on 
the borders^ of Lucania and Apulia, December 8tli, in the year 
65 B.C. His father, a freedman, but set free before the poet's 
birth, was, as we learn from Sat. I. 6, 86, a ^^coactor" i.e. a tax- 
gatherer, or collector of money from auctions, &c. From him, a 
practical man of shrewd judgment and independent character, 
Horace received the best education then possible.* After availing 
himself of all the means of instruction which Rome afforded, he 
went to Athens to complete his education by the study of 
philosophy.' Athens, at that period, discharged for the youth of 
the higher classes functions corresponding to those of a modem 
university. But while Horace was there, he was induced to 
take an active part in the political struggle that followed the 
murder of Julius Caesar. He became a zealous republican, and 
fought as military tribune under the command of Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi (b.c. 42.)* The triumph of the opposite party 
deprived him of his paternal estate ; and therefore, as he teUs 
us, for want of any other means of procuring a livelihood, he 
was driven to the resource of writing verses.* By some good 
fortune he obtained the post of scriha in the Quaestor's office.' 
While holding this position he was introduced to Maecenas by 
his friends Vergil and Varius. Maecenas was pleased with his 
character, and, no doubt, wishing to enlist his talents in favour 
of the imperial cause, ultimately admitted him to the most 
intimate acquaintance. He presented him, about the year e.g. 
31, with a small estate in the Sabine country, situated in the 
valley of Ustica, and not far from the modern Tivoli.^ In the 

1 Vide Satt. II. 1, 34 ** sequor hunc, Lucanus an Apulus anceps" 

a Vide Epp. II. 3, 41. » Ibid. 43, et eqq, * Ibid. 46-49. 

6 Ibid, 60-68. « Vide Satt. II. 6, 36, note. ' ViAA^^N^.."Ci..^. 
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year B.C. 17, at the celebration by Augustus of the Secular 
festival, Horace, as poet laureate, was chosen to compose the 
ode to be sung in honour of the occasion, and discharged this 
duty so well as to obtain universal applause. The poem he then 
wrote still survives, being the well-known Carmen Seculare. 
After a comparatively uneventful sequel, he closed his career on 
November 27th, B.C. 8, within a month after the death of his 
patron Maecenas, beside whom he was interred at the farther 
end of the Esquiline Hill (in extremis Esquiliis). 

Regarding the order in which the works of Horace were pub- 
lished, different theories have been propounded. All critics, 
however, agree in thinking that the first book of Satires was 
his earliest production. This probably came out in B.C. 34. 
In B.C. 29, perhaps, the two books of Satires and the Epodes 
appeared together. Next, in B.C. 24, came the first two books 
of Odes, and in B.C. 23, the three books of Odes complete. In 
21 or 20 B.C. the first book of Epistles was published ; and in 
B.C. 14 the fourth book of Odes was given to the world. The 
second book of Epistles, in which may have been included the 
Art of Poetry, could not have appeared before 10 B.C. 

Of Roman Satire generally, and of Horace as a Satirist, a few 
words must be said. The theory which connected the Latin 
word sattra with the Greek ardrvpos has long been exploded. 
The word satira, or safw ra, Tneans a medley. " It was origin- 
ally applied," says Mommsen, " to the old stage poem without 
a plot, which, after the time of Livius Andronicus, was displaced 
by the Greek drama." It corresponded to our " Miscellaneous 
Poems" and comprised all such effusions in verse as were not of an 
epic or dramatic character. The name satura was applied to them 
from the variety, either of the subjects treated of, or of the metres 
employed in the composition. The first Roman writer who im- 
parted regular poetic form to this species of writing was Ennius. 
Of the saturae of Ennius, however, we know very little ; still 
less do we know about those of Pacuvius, his nephew, who suc- 
ceeded him ; and both poets are ignored as satirists by Quintilian, 
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in the celebrated passage where he claims for Rome the inven- 
tion of this branch of Uterature. Horace ascribes the paternity 
of Satire to Ludlius. From the reluctance of the Augustan 
poet and Quintilian to admit Ennius and Facuvius among the 
founders of satirical composition, it may at least be inferred, 
that the works of those early writers were not satires in the 
more modem sense, not having exhibited the distinctive charac- 
teristic of later satire, namely, avowed criticism of the men and 
manners of their day. The lack of this, then, probably occasioned 
their exclusion from the category of satirists. Lucilius, on the 
other hand, freely and openly attacked the morals of his con- 
temporaries, and left such an impression on their minds, that, 
as Conington remarks, " Satire became henceforward synony- 
mous with free-speaking and personality." 

Out of deference to the opinion of Roman critics, who 
UDanimously pronounced Lucilius to be the founder of Satire, a 
brief account is here necessary of this author and his works. 

C. Lucilius was bom b.c. 148 at Suessa Aurunca, in Cam- 
pania. He was of equestrian rank, and lived on terms of easy 
familiarity with the younger Scipio and Laelius. He died at 
Naples in his forty-sixth year. In his satires, moral offenders, 
of whatever rank, were unsparingly attacked, while patriotism, 
virtue, and enlightenment never failed to receive encouragement 
from his pen. But his faults were obvious. They are severely 
examined and censured by H(»race, who condemns the rudeness 
of his language, the carelessness of his composition, his habit of 
mixing Greek and Latin words, and, lastly, his diffuseness, 
which arose from his dislike to careful revision of his work. 

Horace says of LuciUus, that he imitated the old Attic 
comedy, changing only the metre. How are we to reconcile 
this statement with the boast of Quintilian, before referred to, 
" Satira tot a nostra est " ? 

Let us hear what Conington says on the subject. '^ That 
which constitutes the vaunted originality of Roman Satire, is 
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not so much its substance as its form ; the one had already 
existed in perfection at Athens, the elaboration of the other was 
reserved for the poetic art of Italy. It is certainly not a little 
remarkable, that the countrymen of Aristophanes and Menander 
should not have risen to the full conception of familiar composi- 
tions in verse, in which the poet pours out desultory thoughts 
on contemporary subjects in his own person, relieved from the 
trammels which necessarily bind every dramatic production, 

however free and unbridled its spirit 

But Greece was not ordained to excel in everything, and Rome 
had the opportunity of cultivating a virtually unbroken field of 
labour, which was suited to her direct poetical genius, and to 
her mastery over the arts of social life." ( Vide Conington's 
" Introduction to the Life and Writings of Persius.") 

The character of Horace as a satirist is happily sketched in 
three verses of Persius : 

'* Omne vafer vitiiimridenti Flaccus amico 
TaDgit, et admiasus circum praecordia ludit, 
Gallidus excusso populom suspendere adunco." 

His satires are marked by a spirit of genial good humour ; and, 
if we do not find in them the fierce personalities which 
characterised the works of Lucilius, or the terrible invectives 
which poured from the pen of Juvenal, we are not, on that 
account, to conclude, as some unwarrantably have done, that his 
antipathy to vice was less real or less strong than theirs. In the 
case of Horace, to use a trite expression, the style was emphati- 
cally the man. And unless we are to assign no weight to 
individuality of genius, we cannot fairly think that he should 
have written in the same spirit and style as his great successor, 
nor could we esteem him the more for having done so. 

But we must observe one point in which he was careful to 
differ from Lucilius. Horace makes no allusion to the political 
questions of his time, on which parties at Rome had been, and 
no doubt, still were, hotly divided. The position which he had 
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accepted in connexioQ with the court of Angostns, necessitated 
on the poet's part an attitude of political neutrality. He could 
not, without exposing himself to the charge of levity, advocate 
the imperial cause ; neither could he, without ingratitude and 
danger, venture to attack the enemies of the republic. And so 
we see why Horace, generally so out-spoken, cautiously and 
discreetly refrained from touching upon subjects which had once 
possessed for him an all-absorbing interest. 

Under the name " Sermones" Horace included his Satires and 
Epistles, both being, except for the metre alone, written in the 
language of every-day life. But for distinction's sake, and, also, 
following the hints given in Sat. II. 1, 1, and 6, 17, writers 
have agreed to confine the name of ^^satirae'* to the two 
books of pieces which are generally so denominated. 
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SATIRA I, 

Qui fit, Maecenajs, ut nemo, quam sibi sortera 

Seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit, ilia 

Contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentes I 

fortunati mercatores 1 gravis annis 

Miles ait multo iam fractus membra labore. 5 

Contra mercator navem iactantibus Austris : 

Militia est potior. . Quid enim ? Concurritiir : horae 

Momento cita mors venit aut victoria laeta. 

Agricolam laudat iuris legumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat. 10 

lUe datis vadibus qui rure extractus in urbem est. 

Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 

Cetera de genere hoc — adeo sunt multa — ^loquacem 

Delassare valent Fabium. Ne te morer, audi. 

Quo rem deducam. Si quis deus. En ego, dicat, 15 

lam faciam quod voltis : eris tu, qui modo miles, 

Mercator ; tu, consultus modo, rusticus : hinc vos, 

Vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus. Eia I 

Quid statis ? Nolint. Atqui Ucet esse beatis. 

Quid causae est, merito quin illis luppiter ambas 20 

Iratus buccas inflet neque se fore posthac 

Tam facilem dicat, votis ut praebeat aurem ? 

Praeterea . . Ne sic, ut (\ui\o^\55L%f\5ew^^^^sQa* 
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Percurram ; — quamquam ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat? ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 25 

Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima ; — 

Sed tamen amoto quaeramus seria ludo. 

Ille gravem duro terram qui vertit aratro, 

Perfidus hie caupo, miles nautaeque, per omne 

Audaces mare qui currunt, hac mente laborem 30 

Sese ferre, senes ut in otia tuta recedant, 

Aiunt, cum sibi sint congesta cibaria : sicut 

Parvula — nam exemplo est — ^magni formica laboris 

Ore trahit quodcunque potest atque addit acervo 

Quem struit, baud ignara ac non incauta futuri. 35 

Quae, simul inversum contristat Aquarius annum, 

Non usquam prorepit et illis utitur ante 

Quaesitis sapiens, cum te neque fei'vidus aestus 

Demoveat lucro, neque hiems, ignis, mare, ferrum. 

Nil obstet tibi, dum ne sit te ditior alter. 40 

Quid iuvat immensum te argenti pondus et auri 

Furtim defossa timidum deponere teiTa ? 

Quod si comminuas, vilem redigatur ad assem. 

At, ni id fit, quid habet pulchri constructus acervus ? 

Milia frumenti tua triverit area centimi, 45 

Non tuus hoc capiet venter plus ac mens; ut si 

Reticulum panis venales inter onusto 

Forte vehas umero, nihilo plus accipias quam 

Qui nil portarit. Vel die, quid referat intra 

Naturae fines viventi, iugera centum an 50 

Mille aret? At suave est ex magno toUere acervo. 

Dum ex parvo nobis tantundem haurire relinquas, 

Cur tua plus laudes cumeris granaria nostris ? 

Ut tibi si sit opus hquidi non amplius uma 

Vel cyatho et dicas : Magno de flumine mallem 55 

Quam ex hoc fonticulo tantundem sumere. Bo fit. 
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Plenior ut si quos delectet copia iusto, 

Cum ripa simnl avokos ferat Aufidus acer. 

At qui tantuli eget, quanto est opus, is neque limo 

Turbatam hauritaquam neque vitam amittit in undis. 60 

At bona pars hominum decepta cupidine falso, 

Nil satis est, inquit, quia tanti, quantum habeas, sis. 

Quid facias illi? lubeas miserum esse, libenter 

Quatenus id facit ; ut quidam memoratur Athenis 

Sordidus ac dives populi contemnere voces 65 

Sic solitus : Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simtd ac nummos contemplor in area. 

Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 

Flumina . . . Quid rides I mutato nomine de te 

Fabula narratur : congestis undique saccis 70 

Indormis inhians et tamquam parcere sacris 

Cogens aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis. 

Nescis quo valeat nummus? quem praebeat usum? 

Panis ematur, olus, vini sextarius, adde, 

Quis human a sibi doleat natura negatis. 75 

An vigilare metu exanimem, noctesque diesque 

Formidare malos fures, incendia, servos, 

Ne te compilent fugientes, hoc iuvat? Horum 

Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum. 

At si condoluit tentatum frigore corpus, 80 

Aut alius casus lecto te adfixit, habes qui 

Adsideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget, ut te 

Suscitet ac gnatis reddat carisque propinquis? 

Non uxor salvum te volt, non filius ; onmes 

Vicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae. 85 

Miraris, ciim tu argento post omnia ponas, 

Si nemo praestet quem non merearis amorem ? 

At si cognates nuUo natura labore 

Quos tibi dat retinere veKs servarec\y3kft ^\xx\rq%^ 
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lufelix operam perdas, ut si quia asellum 90 

In Campo doceat parentem currere frenis. 

Denique sit finis quaerendi, cumque habeas plus, 

Pauperiem metuas minus et finire laborem 

Incipias, parto quod avebas, ne facias quod 

Ummidius quidam. Non longa est fabula : dives, 95 

Ut metiretur nummos, ita sordidus, ut se 

Non unquam servo melius vestiret, ad usque 

Supremum tempus, ne se penuria victus 

Opprimeret, metuebat At hunc Hberta securi 

Divisit medium, fortissima Tyndaridanun. 100 

Quid mi igitur suades ? Ut vivam Maenius ? aut sic 

Ut Nomentanus ? Pergis pugnantia secum 

Frontibus adversis componere : non ego, avarura 

Cum veto te fieri, vappam iubeo ac nebulonem. 

Est inter Tanam quiddam socerumque Viselli. 105 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

Uluc, unde abii, redeo, nemo ut avarus 

Se probet ac potius laudet diversa sequentes, 

Quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber, 110 

Tabescat, neque se maiori pauperiorum 

Turbae comparet, hunc atque hunc superare laboret. 

Sic festinanti semper locupletior obstat, 

Ut, cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus, 

Instat equis auriga sues vincentibus, ilium 115 

Praeteritum temnens extremes inter euntem. 

Inde fit, ut rare, qui se vixisse beatum 

Dicat et exacto contentus tempore vita 

Cedat uti conviva satur, reperire queamus. 

lam satis est Ne me Crispini scrinia lippi 120 

Gompilasse putes, verbum non amplius addam. 
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SATIRA VI. 

Non, quia, Maecenas, Lydonim qmdquid Etroscos 

Incoluit fines, nemo generosior est te, 

Nee quod avus tibi matemus fuit atque patemus, 

Olim qui magnis legionibus imperitarent, 

Ut plerique solent, naso suspendis adunco 5 

Ignotos, ut me libertino patre natum. 

Cum referre negas, quali sit quisquQ parente 

Natus, dum ingenuus, persuades hoc tibi vere. 

Ante potestatem Tulli atque ignobile regnum 

Multos saepe viros nullis maioribus ortos 10 

Et vixisse probos, amplis et honoribus auctos ; 

Contra Laevinum, Valeri genus, unde superbus 

Tarquinius regno pulsus fugit, unius assis 

Non unquam pretio pluris licuisse, noJ:ante 

ludice, quo nosti, populo, qui stultus honores 15 

Saepe dat indignis et famae servit ineptus, 

Qui stupet in titulis et imaginibus. Quid oportet 

Nos facere a volgo longe longeque remotos t 

Namque esto, populus Laevino mallet honorem 

Quam Decio mandare novo, censorque moveret 20 

Appius, ingenuo si non essem patre natus : 

Vel merito, quoniam in propria non pelle quiessem. 

Sed fulgente trahit constrictos Gloria curra 

Non minus ignotos generosis. Quo tibi, Tilli 

Sumere depoatum clavum fierique tribune ? 25 

Invidia accrevit, private quae minor esset. 

Nam ut quisque insanus nigris medium impediit cms 

Pellibus et latum demisit pectore clavum, 

Audit continue : Quis homo hie estt quo patre natus? 

Ut si qui aegrotet quo morbo Barms, haberi 30 

Ut cupiat formosus, eat quacunque, puellis 

Iniciat curam quaerendi sui^vLd^^ c^aaJs^ 
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Sit facie, sura, quali pede, dente, capillo : 

Sic qui promittit cives, urbem sibi curae, 

Imperium fore et Italiam, delubra deorum, 35 

Quo patre sit natus, num ignota matre inhonestus, 

Omnes mortales curare et quaerere cogit. 

Tune Syri, Damae aut Dionysi filius, audes 

Deiicere e saxo cives aut tradere Cadmo ? 

At Novius coUega gradu post me sedet uno ; 40 

Namque est ille, pater quod erat meus. Hoc tibi Paullus 

Et Messalla videiis ? At hie, si plostra ducenta 

Concurrantque foro tria funera magna, sonabit 

Comua quod vincatque tubas ; saltem tenet hoc nos. 

Nunc ad me redeo libertino patre natum, 45 

Quem rodunt omnes Kbertino patre natum. 

Nunc, quia sum tibi, Maecenas, convictor; at olim, 

Quod mihi pareret legio Bomana tribune. 

Dissimile hoc ilK est ; quia non ut forsit honorem 

lure mihi invideat quivis, ita te quoque amicum, 50 

Praesertim cautum dignos assumere, prava 

Ambitione procul. Felicem dicere non hoc 

Me possim, casu quod te sortitus amicum ; 

Nulla etenim mihi te fors obtulit : optimus olim 

Vergilius, post hunc Varius dixere, quid essem. 55 

Ut veni coram, singultim pauca locutus, 

Infans namque pudor prohibebat plura profari, 

Non ego me claro natum patre, non ego circum 

Me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, 

Sed, quod eram, narro. Respondes, ut tuus est mos, 60 

Pauca : abeo ; et revocas none post mense iubesque 

Esse in amicorum numero. Magniun hoc ego duco, 

Quod placui tibi, qui turpi secemis honestum, 

Non patre praeclaro, sed vita et pectore pure. 

Atqui si vitiis mediocribus ac mea paucis 65 
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Mendosa est natura, alioqui recta, velut rf 

Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore naevos, 

Si neque avaritiam neque sordes aut mala lustra 

Obiciet vere quisquam mihi, punis et insons — 

Ut me coUaudem — si et vivo cams amicis : 70 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, magni 

Quo pueri magnis e centurionibus orti, 

Laevo suspensi loctdos tabulamque lacerto, 

Ibant uctonis referentes Idibus aera : 75 

Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare docendum 

Artes quas doceat quivis eques atque senator 

Semet prognatos. Vestem servosque sequentes, 

In magno ut populo, si qui vidisset, avita 

Ex re praeberi sumptus mihi crederet illos. 80 

Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 

Circum doctor es aderat. Quid multa ? Pudicum, 

Qui primus virtutis honos, servavit ab omni 

Non solum facto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi, 

Nee timuit, sibi ne vitio quis verteret, oKm 85 

Si praeco parvas aut, ut fuit ipse, coactor 

Mercedes sequerer ; neque ego essem questus : at hoc nunc 

Laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior. 

Nil me poeniteat saniim patris huius, eoque 

Non, ut magna dolo factum negat esse suo pars, 90 

Quod non ingenues habeat clarosque parentes. 

Sic me defendam* Longe mea discrepat istis 

Et vox et ratio : nam si natura iuberet 

A certis annis aevum remeare peractum 

Atque alios legere ad fastum quoscunque parentes 95 

Optaret sibi quisque, meis contentus honestos 

Fascibus et selUs nollem mihi sumere, demens 

ludicio volgi, sanus fortasse tuo, c^vvoA. 
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NoUem onus haud unquam solitus portare molestum. 

Nam mihi continue maior quaerenda foret res 100 

Atque salutandi plures, ducendus et unus 

Et comes alter, uti ne solus rusve peregreve 

Exirem ; plures calones atque caballi 

Pascendi, ducenda petorrita. Nunc mihi curto 

Ire licet mulo vel si libet usque Tarentum, 105 

Mantica cui lumbos onere ulceret atque eques armos : 

Obiciet nemo sordes mihi, quas tibi, Tilli, 

Cum Tiburte via praetorem qumque sequuntur 

Te pueri lasanum portantes oenophorumque. 

Hoc ego commodius quam tu, praeclare senator, 110 

Milibus atque aliis vivo. Quacunque libido est, 

Incedo solus ; percenter, quanti olus ac far ; 

Fallacem Circum vespertinumque pererro 

Saepe Forum ; adsisto divinis ; inde domum me 

Ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum ; 115 

Coena ministratur pueris tribus, et lapis albus 

Pocula cum cyatho duo sustinet ; adstat echinus 

Vilis, cum patera guttus, Campaha supellex. 

Deinde eo dormitum, non sollicitus, mihi quod eras 

Surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsya, qui se 120 

Voltum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 

Ad quartam iaceo ; post hanc vagor ; aut ego lecto 

Aut scripto, quod me tacitum iuvet, ungor olivo, 

Non quo fraudatis immundus Natta lucemis. 

Ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 125 

Admonuit, fugio Campum lusumque trigonem. 

Pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 

Ventre diem durare, domesticus otior. Haec est 

Vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique ; 

His me consoler victurum suavius, ac si 130 

Quaestor avus, pater atque mens patiTiusque fuisset. 
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SATIRA IX. 

Ibam forte via Sacra, sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis : 
Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, 
Arreptaque manu : Quid agis, dulcissime renim? 
Suaviter, ut nunc est, iuquam, et cupio omnia quae vis. 5 
Cum assectaretur : Num quid vis ? occupo. At ille, 
Noris nos, inquit ; docti sumus. Hie ego, Pluris 
Hoc, inquam, mihi eris. Misere discedere quaerens. 
Ire modo ocius, interdum consistere, in aurem 
Dicere nescio quid puero, cum sudor ad imos 10 

Manaret talos. te, Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem 1 aiebam tacitus ; cum quidlibet ille 
Garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret. Ut illi 
Nil respondebam : Misere cupis, inquit, abire ; 
lamdudum video ; sed nil agis ; usque tenebo ; 15 
Persequar hinc, quo nunc iter est tibL Nil opus est to 
Circumagi ; quendam volo visere non tibi notum ; 
Trans Tibeiim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris hortos. 
Nil habeo quod agam et non sum piger ; usque sequar te. 
Demitto auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus, 20 

Cum gravius dorso subiit onus. Incipit ille : 
Si bene me novi, non Viscum pluris amicum, 
Non Varium facies ; nam quis me scribere plures 
Aut citius possit versus ? quis membra movere 
Mollius? Invideat quod et Hermogenes, ego canto. 25 
Interpellandi locus hie erat : Est tibi mater, 
Cognati, quis te salvo est opus ? — Haud mihi quisquam. 
Omnes composuL — FeUces I nunc ego resto. 
Confice ; namque instat fatum mihi triste, Sabella 
Quod puero cecinit divina mota anus uma : ^^ 

Hunc neque dira venena nee \ioe^c\3A ^^ji^x^V eo^a* 
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Nee latenim dolor aut tussis nee tarda podagra ; 
Garruliis hune quando eonsumet cunque ; loquaees, 
Si sapiat, vitet, simul atque adoleverit aetas. 
Ventum erat ad Vestae, quarta iam parte diei 35 

Praeterita, et casu tunc respondere vadato 
Debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 
Si me amas, inquit, paulum hie ades. Inteream, si 
Aut valeo stare aut novi civilia iura ; 
Et propero quo seis. Dubius simi, quid faciam, inquit, 40 
Tene relinquam an rem. Me, sodes. Non faciam, ille, 
Et praecedere coepit. Ego, ut contendere durum est 
Cum victore, sequor. Maecenas quomodo tecum ? 
Hinc repetit; paucorum hominum et mentis bene sanae; 
Nemo dexterius fortuna est usus. Haberes 45 

Magnum adiutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 
Hunc hominem velles si tradere ; dispeream, ni 
Submosses omnes. Non isto vivimus illic, 
Quo tu rere, modo ; domus hac nee purior ulla est 
Nee magis his aliena malis ; nil mi officit unquam, 50 
Ditior hie aut est quia doctior ; estUocus uni 
Cuique suus. Magnum narras, yix credibile I Atqui 
Sic habet. Accendis, quare cupiam magis illi 
Proximus esse. Velis tantummodo : quae tua virtus, 
Expugnabis ; et est qui vinci possit, eoque 55 

Difficiles aditus primos habet. Hand mihi deero : 
Muneribus servos corrumpam ; non, hodie si 
Exclusus fuero, desistam ; tempera quaeram, 
Occurram in triviis, deducam. Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus. Haec dum agit, ecce 60 
Fuscus Aristius occurrit, mihi cams et ilium 
Qui ptdchre nosset. Consistimus. Unde venis ? et 
Quo tendis ? rogat et respondet. Vellere coepi 
Et pressare manu lentissima brachia, nutans, 
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Distorquens oculos, ut me eriperet. Male salsus 65 
Ridens dissimtilare : meum iecur urere bills. 
Certe nescio quid secreto velle loqui te 
Aiebas mecum. Memini bene, sed meliore 
Tempore dicam ; hodie tricesima sabbata ; vin tu 
Curtis ludaeis oppedere ? Nulla mihi, inquam, 70 

Religio est. At mi ; sum paulo infirmior, unus 
Multorum. Ignosces ; alias loquar. Huncine solem 
Tam nigrum surrexe mihi 1 Fugit improbus ac me 
Sub cultro linquit. Casu venit obvius illi 
Adversarius et : Quo tu turpissime ? magna 75 

Inclamat voce ; et: Licet antestari? Ego vero 
Oppono auriculam. Bapit in ius ; clamor utrinque, 
Undique concursus. Sic me servavit Apollo. 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 



SATIRA I. 

Sunt, quibus in satira videor nimis acor et ultra 

Legem tendere opus ; sine nervis altera, quidquid 

Composui, pars esse putat similesque meonun 

Mille die versus deduci posse. Trebati, 

Quid faciam, praescribe. Quiescas. Ne faciam, inquis, 5 

Omnino versus ? Aio. Peream male, si non 

Optimum erat : verum nequeo dormire. Ter imcti 

Transnanto Tiberim, somno quibus est opus alto, 

Irriguumque mero sub noctem corpus habento. 

Aut, si tantus amor scribendi te rapit, aude 10 

Caesaris invicti res dicere, multa laborum 

Praemia laturus. Cupidum, pater optime, viies 

Deficiunt : neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 

Agmina nee fracta pereuntes cuspide Gallos 

Aut labentis equo describat volnera Parthi. 15 

Attamen et iustum poteras et scribere fortem, 

Scipiadam ut sapiens Lucilius. Haud mihi deero. 

Cum res ipsa feret. Nisi dextro tempore, Flacci 

Verba per attentam non ibunt Caesaris aurem, 

Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus. 20 

Quanto rectius hoc quam tristi laedere versu 

Pantolabum scurram Nomentanumque nepotem, 

Cum sibi quisque timet, quamquam est intactus, et odit ! 

Quid faciam ? Saltat Milonius, ut semel icto 

Accessit fervor capiti numerusque lucemis. 25 

Castor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem 

Pugnis ; quot capitum vivunt, totidem studiorum 
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Milia : me pedibus delectat claudere verba 

Lucili ritu nostrum meKoris utroque. 

lUe velut fidis arcana sodalibus oKm 30 

Credebat libris, neque, si male cesserat, unqnam 

Decurrens alio, neque si bene ; quo fit, ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita senis. Sequor hunc, Lucanus an Apulus anceps : 

Nam Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus, 35 

Missus ad hoc pulsis, vetus est ut fama, Sabellis, 

Quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hostis, 

Sive quod Apula gens seu quod Lucania bellimi 

Incuteret violenta. Sed hie stilus haud petet ultro 

Quemquam animantem et me veluti custodiet ensis 40 

Vagina tectus ; quem cur destringere coner 

Tutus ab inf estis latronibus ? pater et rex 

luppiter, ut pereat positum inibigine telum, 

Nee quisquam noceat cupido mihi pacis I At ille, 

Qui me commorit, — melius non tangere I clamo, — 45 

Flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 

Cervius iratus leges minitatur et umam, 

Canidia Albuti, quibus est inimica, venenum, 

Grande malum Turius, si quid se iudice certes. 

Ut, quo quisque valet, suspectos terreat, utque 50 

Imperet hoc natura potens, sic colhge mecum : 

Dente lupus, comu taurus petit : unde nisi intus 

Monstratum ? Scaevae vivacem crede nepoti 

Matrem ; nil faciet sceleris pia dextera : mirum, 

Utnequecalcelupusquemquamnequedentepetitbos;55 

Sed mala toilet anum vitiate melle cicuta. 

Ne longum faciam : seu me tranquilla senectus 

Expectat seu Mors atris circumvolat aHs, 

Dives, inops, Romae, seu fors ita iusserit exsul, 

Quisquis erit vitae, scribam, coloT. O^xsl^-^^x^^^ ^^ 
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Vitalis, metuo et maionim ne quia amicus 
Frigore te feriat. Quid, cum est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quisque per ora 
Cederet, introrsum turpis, num Laelius aut qui 65 

Duxit ab oppressa meritum Karthagine nomen, 
Inenio oflFensi aut laeso doluere Metello 
Famosisque Lupo cooperto versibus ? Atqui 
Primores populi arripuit populimique tributim, 
Scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque eius amicis. 70 

Quin ubi se a volgo et scena in secreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia Laeli, 
Mugari cum illo et discincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur holus, soliti. Quidquid sum ego, quamvis 
Infra LuciK censum ingeniumque, tamen me 75 

Cum magnis vixisse invita fatebitur usque 
Invidia et fragili quaerens illidere dentem 
Offendet solido .... nisi quid tu, docte Trebati, 
Dissentis. Equidem nihil hinc diffindere possum. 
Sed tamen ut monitus caveas, ne forte negoti 80 

Incutiat tibi quid sanctarum inscitia legum : 
Si mala condiderit in quern quis carmina, ius est 
ludiciumque. Esto, si quis mala ; sed bona si quis 
ludice condiderit laudatus Caesare ? si quis 
Opprobriis dignum latraverit, integer ipse? 85 

Solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis. 
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Quae virtus et quanta, boni, sit vivere parvo, — 
Nee mens hie sermo est, sed quae praecepit Ofella 
Busticus, abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva, — 
Discite non inter lances mensasque nitentes. 
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Cum stupet insanis acies fiilgoribtis et cum 5 

Acclinis falsis animus meliora recusat, 

Verum hie impransi mecum disquirite. Cur hoc ? 

Dicam, si potero. Male verum examinat omnis 

Corruptus iudex. Leporem seetatus equove 

Lassus ab indomito vel, si Romana fatigat 10 

MiHtia assuetum graecari, seu pila velox 

MoUiter austerum studio fallente laborem,T 

Seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco ; 

Cum labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis 

Speme cibum vilem ; nisi Hymettia mella Falemo 15 

Ne biberis diluta. Foris est promujs, et atrum 

Defendens pisces hiemat mare : cum sale panis 

Latrantem stomachum bene leniet. Unde putas aut 

Qui partum ? Non in caro nidore voluptas 

Smnma, sed in te ipso est. Tu pulmentaria quaere 20 

Sudando ; pinguem vitiis albumque neque ostrea 

Nee scarus aut poterit peregrina juvare lagois. 

Vix tamen eripiam, posito pavone velis quin 

Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum, 

Corruptus vanis renmi, quia veneat auro 25 

Bara avis et picta pandat spectacula cauda ; 

Tamquam adrem attineat quidquam. Num vesceris ista, 

Quam laudas, pluma ? Cocto num adest honor idem ? 

Came famen, quamvis distat nil, hao magis ilia. 

Imparibus formis deceptum te patet. Esto : 30 

Unde datum sentis, lupus hie Tiberinus an alto 

Captus hiet, pontesne inter iactatus an amnis 

Ostia sub Tusci ? Laudas, insane, trilibrem 

Mullum, in singula quem minuas pulmenta necesse est. 

Ducit te species, video : quo pertinet ergo 35 

Proceros odisse lupos ? Quia sciHcet illis 

Maiorem natura modum dedit, hia bt^N^^cyoL^svs^ 
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leiunus raro stomachus volgaria temnit. 

Porrectum magno magnum spectare catino 

Vellem, ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. At vos, 40 

Praesentes Austri, coquite horum obsonia. Quamquam 

Putet aper rhombusqiie recens, mala copia quando 

Aegrum sollicitat stomachum, cum rapula plenus 

Atque acidas mavolt inulas. Necdum omnis abacta 

Pauperies epulis regum ; nam vilibus ovis 45 

Nigrisque est oleis hodie locus. Haud ita pridem 

Galloni praeconis erat acipensere mensa 

Infamis. Quid ? tunc rhombos minus aequora alebant ? 

Tutus erat rhombus tutoque ciconia nido, 

Donee vos auctor docuit praetorius. Ergo 50 

Si quis nunc merges suaves edixerit assos, 

Parebit pravi docilis Rom ana inventus. 

Sordidus a tenui victu distabit, Ofella 

ludice ; nam frustra vitium vitaveris illud, 

Si te alio pravum detorseris. Avidienus, 55 

Cui Canis ex vero dictum cognomen adhaeret, 

Quinquennes oleas est et silvestria coma, 

Ac nisi mutatum parcit defundere vinum et, 

Cuius odorem olei nequeas perferre, licebit 

Ille repotia, natales aliosve dierum 60 

Festos albatus celebret, cornu ipse bilibri 

Caulibus instillat, veteris non parous aceti. 

Quali igitur victu sapiens utetur, et horum 

Utrum imitabitur ? Hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunt. 

Mundus erit, qua non oflFendat sordibus, atque 65 

In neutram partem cultus miser. Hie neque servis, 

Albuti senis exemplo, dum mxmia didit, 

Saevus erit ; nee sic ut simplex Naevius unctam 

Convivispraebebit aquam; vitiumhoc quoque magnum. 

Accipe nunc, victus tenuis quae quantaque secum 70 
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Afferat. Imprimis valeas bene : nam, variae res 
Ut noceant homini, credas memor illins escae, 
Quae simplex olim tibi sederit ; at simul assis 
Miscueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis, 
Dulcia se in bilem vertent stomachoque tumultum 7^ 
Lenta! feret pituita. Vides, ut pallidus omnis 
Cena desurgat dubia ? Quin corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animum quoque praegravat una 
Atque affigit humo divinae pai-ticulam aurae. 
Alter, ubi dicto citius curata sopori 80 

Membra dedit, vegetus praescripta ad munia surgit. 
Hie tamen ad melius poterit transcurrere quondam, 
Sive diem festum rediens advexerit annus, 
Seu recreare volet tenuatum corpus, ubique 
Accedent anni et tractari mollius aetas 85 

Jmbecilla volet ; tibi quidnam accedet ad istam, 
Quam puer et validus praesumis, mollitiem, seu 
Dura valetudo inciderit seu tarda senectus ? 
Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant, non quia nasus 
Illis nullus erat, sed credo hac mente, quod hospes 90 
Tardius adveniens vitiatum commodius quam 
Integrum edax dominus consumeret. Hos utinam inter 
Heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset ! 
Das aliquid famae, quae carmine gratior aurem 
Occupet humanam : grandes rhombi patinaeque 95 
Grande ferunt una cum damno dedecus ; adde 
Iratum patruum, vicinos, te tibi iniquum, 
Et frustra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
As, laquei pretium. lure, inquit, Trausius istis 
lurgatur verbis ; ego vectigalia magna 100 

Divitiasque habeo tribus amplas regibus. Ergo, 
Quod superat, non est melius quo insumere possis? 
Cur eget indignus quisquam te divite ? Quare 
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Templa ruunt antiqua deum ? Cur, improbe, carae 
Non aliquid patriae tanto emetiris acervo? 105 

Uni nimiruin recte tibi semper erunt res. 
magnus posthac inimicis risus 1 Uteme 
Ad casus dubios fidet sibi eertius ? Hie qui 
Pluribus adsuerit mentem corpusque superbum, 
An qui contentus parvo metuensque futuri 110 

In pace ut sapiens aptarit idonea bello ? 
Quo magis his credas, puer hunc ego parvus Ofellam 
Integris opibus novi non latius usum 
Quam nunc accisis. Videas metato in agello 
Cum pecore et gnatis fortem mercede colonum, 115 
Non ego, narrantem, temere edi luce profesta 
Quidquam praeter holus fumosae cum pede pemae. 
Ac mihi seu longum post tempus venerat hospes, 
Sive operum vacuo gratus conviva per imbrem 
Vicinus, bene erat non piscibus urbe pe titis, 120 

Sed pullo atque haedo : turn pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux omabat mensas cum duplice ficu. 
Post hoc Indus erat culpa potare magistra, 
Ac venerata Ceres, ita culmo surgeret alto, 
Explicuit vino contractae seria frontis. 125 

Saeviat atque novos moveat Fortuna tumultus, 
. Quantumhincimminuet? Quantoautegoparciusautvos* 
pueri, nituistis ut hue novus incola venit ? 
Nam propriae telluris herum natura neque ilium 
Nee me nee quemquam statuit : nos expulit ille : 130 
Ilium aut nequities aut vafri inscitia iuris, 
Postremum expellet certe vivacior heres. 
Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofellae 
Dictus, erit nulli proprius, sed cedet in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii. Quocirca vivite fortes 135 

Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus. 
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SATIRA IV. 

Unde et quo Catius ? Non est mihi tempus aventi 

Ponere signa novis praeceptis, qualia vincant 

Pythagoran Anytique reum doctumque Platona. 

Peccatum fateor, cum te sic tempore laevo 

Interpellarmi ; sed des veniam bonus oro. 5 

Quod si interciderit tibi nunc aliquid, repetes mox, 

Sive est naturae hoc sive artis, minis utroque. 

Quin id erat curae, quo pacto cuncta tenerem, 

Utpote res tenues tenui sermone peractas. 

Ede hominis nomen, simul et Romanus an hospes. 10 

Ipsa memor praecepta canam, celabitur auctor. 

Longa quibus facies ovis erit, ilia memento, 

Ut suci melioris et ut magis alba rotundis, 

Ponere ; namque marem cohibent callosa vitellum. 

Caule suburbano, qui siccis crevit in agris, 15 

Dulcior ; irriguo nihil est elutius horto. 

Si vespertinus subito te oppresserit hospes, 

Ne gallina malum responset dura palato, 

Doctus eiis vivam mixto mersare Falemo ; 

Hoc teneram faciet. Pratensibus optima fungis 20 

Natura est ; aliis male creditur. lUe salubres 

Aestates peraget, qui nigris prandia moris 

Finiet, ante gravem quae legerit arbore solem. 

Aufidius forti miscebat mella Falemo, 

Mendose, quoniam vacuis committere venis 25 

Nil nisi lene decet ; leni praecordia mulso 

Prolueris melius. Si dura morabitur alvus, 

Mitulus et viles pellent obstantia conchae 

Et lapathi brevis herba, sed albo non siae Coo. 

Lubrica nascentes implent conchylia lunae ; 30 

Sed non onme mare est generosae fertile testae. ^ 
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Murice Baiano melior Lucrina peloris, 

Ostrea Circeiis, Miseno oriuntur echini, 

Pectinibus patulis iactat se moUe Tarentum. 

Nee sibi cenarurn quivis temere adroget artem, 35 

Non prius exacta tenui ratione saporum. 

Nee satis est cara pisces avertere mensa, 

Ignarum quibus est ius aptius et quibus assis 

Languidus in cubitum iam se conviva reponet. 

Umber et iligna nutritus glande rotundas 40 

Curvat aper lances carnem vitantis inertem ; 

Nam Laurens malus est, nlvis et hanindine pinguis. 

Vinea submittit capreas non semper ednles. 

Fecundae leporis sapiens sectabitur armos. 

Piscibns atque avibus quae natura et foret aetas, 45 

Ante meum nulli patuit quaesita palatum. 

Sunt, quorum ingenium nova tantum crustula promit. 

Nequaquam satis in re una consumere curam, 

Ut si quis solum hoc, mala ne sint vina, laboret, 

Quali perfundat pisces securus olivo. 50 

Massica si caelo suppones vina sereno, 

Noctuma, si quid crassi est, tenuabitur aura, 

Et decedet odor nervis inimicus ; at ilia 

Integrum perdunt lino vitiata saporem. 

Surrentina vafer qui miscet faece Falema 55 

Vina, columbino limum bene colligit ovo, 

Quatenus ima petit volvens aliena vitellus. 

Testis marcentem squilUs recreabis et Afra 

Potorem cochlea ; nam lactuca innatat aori 

Post vinum stomacho ; pema magis ac magis hilUs 60 

Flagitat immorsus refici ; quin omnia malit, 

Quaecunque immundis fervent allata popinis. 

Est operae pretiimi duplicis pernoscere iuris 

Naturam. Simplex e dulci constat olivo, 
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Quod pingui miscere mero muriaque decebit, 65 

Non alia quam qua Byzantia putuit orca. 
Hoc ubi confueum sectis inferbuit herbis 
Corycioque croco sparsum etetit, insuper addee 
Pressa Venafranae quod baca remisit olivae, 
Picenis cedunt pomis Tiburtia suco ; 70 

Nam facie praestant. Venucula convenit ollis ; 
Rectius Albanam fumo duraveris uvam. 
Hanc ego cum malis, ego faecem piiraus et allec, 
Primus et invenior piper album cum sale nigro 
Incretum puns circumposuisse catillis. 75 

Immane est vitium dare milia terna macello 
Angustoque vagos pisces urgere catino. 
Magna movet stomacho fastidia, seu puer unctis 
Tractavit calicem manibus, dum furta ligurit ; 
Sive gravis veteri craterae limus adhaesit. 80 

Vilibus in scopis, in mappis, in scobe quantus 
Consistit sumptus? Neglectis, flagitium ingens. 
Ten lapides varies lutulenta radere palma 
Et Tyrias dare circum inluta toralia vestes, 
Oblitum, quanto curam sumptumque minorem 85 

Haec habeant, tanto reprehendi iustius il]is, 
Quae nisi divitibus nequeant contingere mensis? 
Docte Cati, per amicitiam divosque rogatus, 
Ducere me auditum, perges quocunque, memento. 
Nam qnamvis memori referas mihi pectore cuncta, 90 
Non tamen interpres tantundem iuveris. Adde 
Voltum habitumque hominis, quem tu vidisse beatus 
Non magni pendis, quia contigit ; at mihi cura 
Non mediocris inest, fontes ut adire remotes 
Atque haurire queam vitae praecepta beatae. 95 
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SATIKA VI. 

Hoc erat in votis : modus agri non ita magnus, 

Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus iugis aquae fons 

Et paulum silvae super his foret. Auctius atque 

Di melius fecere. Bene est. Nil amplius oro, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera faxis. 5 

Si neque maiorem feci ratione mala rem 

Nee sum facturus vitio culpave minorem ; 

8i veneror stultus nihU horum : si angulus ille 

Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum 1 

si umam argenti fors quae mihi monstret ut illi, 10 

Thesauro invento qui mercenarius agrum 

Ilium ipsum mercatus aravit, dives amico 

Hercule I Si, quod adest, gratum iuvat, hac prece te oro : 

Pingue pecus domino facias et cetera praeter 

Ingenium, utque soles, custos mihi maximus adsis. 15 

Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex urbe removi. 

Quid prius illustrem satins musaque pedestri ? 

Nee mala me ambitio perdit nee plumbeus Auster 

Auctumnusque gravis, Libitinae quaestus acerbae. 

Matutine pater, seu lane libentius audis, 20 

Unde homines operum primes vitaeque labores 

Instituunt — sic dis placitum — , tu carminis esto 

Principium. Romae sponsorem me rapis. " Eia, 

Ne prior officio quisquam respondeat, urge." 

Sive Aquilo radit terras seu bruma nivalem 25 

Interiore diem gyro trahit, ire necesse est, 

Postmodo, quod mi obsit, clare certumque locuto 

Luctandum in turba et facienda iniuria tardis. 

Quid vis, insane, et quas res agis ? improbus urget 

Iratis precibus ; tu pulses omne quod obstat, 30 

Ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras ? 
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Hoc iuvat et melli est ; non mentiar. At simnl atras 
Ventum est Esqttilias, aliena negotia centum 
Per caput et circa saliimt latus. Ante secnndam 
Roscius orabat sibi adesses ad Puteal eras. 35 

De re commnni scribae magna atque nova te 
Orabant hodie meminisses, Quinte, reverti. 
Imprimat his, cura, Maecenas signa tabellis. 
Dixeris Experiar : Si vis, potes, addit et instat. 
Septimus octavo propior iam fugerit annus, 40 

Ex quo Maecenas me coepit habere suorum 
In numero ; dumtaxat ad hoc, quem tollere reda 
Vellet iter faciens et cui concredere nugas 
Hoc genus: HoraquotaestI Thrax est Gallina Syropar? 
Matutina parum cautos iam frigora mordent ; 45 

Et quae rimosa bene deponuntur in am^e. 
Per totum hoc tempus subiectior in diem et horam 
Invidiae noster. Ludos spectaverat una, 
Luserat in Campo : Fortunae fihus, omnes. 
Frigidus a Rostris manat per compita rumor : 50 

Quicunque obvius est, me consulit : O bone, nam te 
Scire, decs quoniam propius contmgis, oportet; 
Numquid de Dacis audisti? Nil equidem. Ut tu 
Semper eris derisor 1 At omnes di exagitent me, 
Si quidquam. Quid I militibus promissa Triquetra 55 
Praedia Caesar, an est Itala tellure daturus ? 
lurantem me scire nihil mirantur ut unum 
Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti. 
Perditur haec inter misero lux non sine votis : 
rus, quando ego te adspiciam ? quandoque licebit 60 
Nunc vetenmi libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Ducere sollicitae jucunda obUvia vitae ? 
quando faba Pythagorae cognata simulque 
Uncta satis pingui ponentur holuscula lardo ? J 

» c 
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noctes cenaeque deum I quibus ipse melque 65 

Ante Larem" proprium vescor vemasque procaces 

Pasco libatis dapibus. Prout cuique libido est, 

Siccat inaequales caKces conviva solutus 

Legibus insanis, seu quis capit aeria fortis 

Pocula seu modicis uveseit laetius. Ergo 70 

Sermo oritur, non de villis domibusve alienis. 

Nee male necne Lepos saltet ; sed, quod magis ad nos 

Pertinet et nescire malum est, agitamus : utrumne 

Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ; 

Quidve ad amicitias, usus rectumne, trahat nos ; 75 

Et quae sit natura boni summumque quid eius. 

Cervius haec inter vicinus garrit aniles 

Ex re fabeUas. Si quis nam laudat Arelli 

Sollicitas ignarus opes, sic incipit : Olim 

Rusticus urbanum murem mus paupere fertur 80 

Accepisse cavo, veterem vetus hospes amicum. 

Asper et attentus quaesitis, ut tamen artum 

Solveret hospitiis animum. Quid multa ? neque ille 

Sepositi ciceris nee longae invidit avenae, 

Aridum et ore ferens acinum semesaque lardi 85 

Frusta dedit, cupiens varia fastidia cena 

Vincere tangentis male singula dente superbo ; 

Cum pater ipse domus palea porrectus in homa 

Esset ador loliumque, dapis meliora relinquens. 

Tandem urbanus ad liunc : Quid te iuvat, inquit, amice, 90 

Praerupti nemoris patientem vivere dorso ? 

Vis tu homines urbemque feris praeponere silvis ? 

Carpe viam, mihi crede, comes ; terrestria quando 

Mortales animas vivunt sortita, neque ulla est 

Aut magno aut parvo leti fuga : quo, bone, circa, 95 

Dum licet, in rebus jucundis vive beatus ; 

Vive memor, quam sis aevi brevis. Haec ubi dicta 
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Agreetem pepulere, domo levis exsflit ; inde 
Ambo propositmn peragunt iter, urbis aventes 
Moenia noctumi subrepere. lamque tenebat 100 

Nox medium caeli spatium, cum ponit uterque 
In locuplete domo vestigia, rubro ubi cocco 
Tincta super lectos canderet vestis ebumos, 
Multaque de magna superessent fercula cena, 
Quae procul exstnictis inerant hestema canistris. 105 
Ergo, ubi purpurea porreetum in veste locavit 
Agrestem, veluti succinctus cursitat hospes 
Continuatque dapes nee non vemiliter ipsis 
Fungitur officiis, praelambens omne quod affert. 
Hie Cubans gaudet mutata sorte bonisque 110 

Rebus agit laetum convivam, cum subito ingens 
Valvarum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque. 
Currere per totum pavidi conclave, magisque 
Exanimes trepidare, simul domus alta Molossis 
Personuit canibus. Tum rusticus: Hand mihi vita 115 
Est opus hac, ait, et valeas; me silva cavusque 
Tutus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervo. 



SATIRA VIIL 

Ut Nasidieni iuvit te cena beati? 

Nam mihi quaerenti convivam dictus here illio 

De medio potare die. Sic, ut mihi nunquam 

In vita fuerit melius. Da, si grave non est. 

Quae prima iratum ventrem placaverit esca. 5 

In primis Lucanus aper ; leni fuit Austro 

Captus, ut aiebat cenae pater; acria circum 

Rapula, lactucae, radices, qualia lassimi 

Pervellunt stomachum, siser, allec, faecula Coa. 

His ubi sublatis puer alte cinctus acemam 10 j^ 
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Gausape purpureo mensam pertersit, et alter 

Snblegit quodcunque iaceret inutile quodque 

Posset cenantes offendere, ut Attica virgo 

Cum sacris Ceveris, procedit fiiBcus Hydaspes, 

Caecuba vina ferens, Alcon Chium maris expef& 15 

Hie herus : Albanum, Maecenas, sive Falemum 

Te magis appositis delectat, habemns ntrumque. 

Divitias miseras I Sed quis cenantibus una, 

Fundani, pulchre fuerit tibi, nosse laboro. 

Summus ego et prope me Viscus Thurinus et infra, 20 

Si memini, Varius, cum Servilio Balatrone 

Vibidius, quas Maecenas adduxerat umbras. 

Nomentanus erat super ipsum, Porcius infra, 

Bidiculus totas semel obsorbere placentas; 

Nomentanus ad hoc, qui, si quid forte lateret, 25 

Indice monstraret digito : nam cetera turba, 

Nos, inquam, cenamus aves, conchylia, pisces, 

Longe dissimilem noto celantia sucum ; 

Ut vel continuo patuit, cum passeris atque 

Ingustata mihi porrexerat ilia rhombi. 30 

Post hoc me docuit melimela rubere minorem 

Ad lunam delecta. Quid hoc intersit, ab ipso 

Audieris melius. Tum Vibidius Balatroni : 

Nos nisi damnose bibimus, moriemur inulti : 

Et calices poscit maiores. Vertere paUor 35 

Tum parochi faciem nil sic metuentis ut acres 

Potores, vel quod male dicunt Uberius vel 

Fervida quod subtile exsurdant vina palatum. 

Invertunt Allifanis vinaria tota 

Vibidius Balatroque, secutis omnibus ; imi 40 

Convivae lecti nihilum nocuere lagenis. 

Affertur squillas inter muraena natantes 

In patina porrecta. Sub hoc herus: Haec gravida,inquit, 
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Capta est, deterior post partum came futura. 

His mixtum ius est : oleo, quod prima Venafri 45 

Pressit cella ; garo de sucis piscis Hiberi ; 

Vino qtdnquenni, venim citra mare nato, 

Dum coquitur — cocto Chium sic convenit, ut non 

Hoc magis ullum aliud — ; pipere albo, Bon sine aceto, 

Quod Methymnaeam vitio mutaverit uvam. 50 

Erucas virides, inulas ego primus amaras 

Monstravi incoquere, inlutos Curtillus echinos, 

Ut meliuq muria quod testa marina remittat. 

Interea suspensa graves aulaea ruinas 

In patiuam fecere, trahentia pulveris atri 55 

Quantum non Aquilo Campanis excitat agris. 

Nos mains veriti, postquam nihil esse pericli 

Sensimus, erigimur. Rufus posito capite, ut si 

Filius immaturus obisset, flere. Quis esset 

Finis, ni sapiens sic Nomentanus amicum 60 

Tolleret : Heu, Fortuna, quis est crudelior in nos 

Te deus ? Ut semper gaudes illudere rebus 

Humanis 1 Varius mappa compescere risum 

Vix poterat. Balatro suspendens omnia naso, 

Haec est condicio vivendi, aiebat, eoque 65 

Responsura tuo nimquam est par fama laboii. 

Tene, ut ego accipiar laute, torquerier omni 

Sollicitudine districtum, ne panis adustus, 

Ne male conditum ius apponatur, ut omnes 

Praecincti recte pueri comptique ministrent ! 70 

Adde hos praeterea casus, aulaea ruant si, 

Ut modo ; si patinam pede lapsus frangat agaso. 

Sed convivatoris uti ducis ingenium res 

Adversae nudare sclent, celare secundae. 

Nasidienus ad haec : Tibi di, quaecunque precex\%^ 1^ 

Commoda dent I Ita vir bonwa ea cot^nvj^q^^ c.<ci\x^. 
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Et soleas poscit. Turn in lecto quoque videres 

Stridere secreta divisos aure susurros. 

NuUos his mallem ludos epectasse ; sed ilia 

Redde age, quae deinceps risisti. Vibidius dum 80 

Quaerit de pueris, num sit quoque fracta lagena, 

Quod sibi poscenti non dantur pocula, dumque 

Ridetur fictis rerum Balatrone secundo, 

Nasidiene, redis mutatae frontis, ut arte 

Emendaturus fortunam ; deinde secuti 85 

Mazonomo pueri magno discerpta ferentes 

lilembra gruis sparsi sale multo, non sine farre ; 

Pinguibus et ficis pastum iecur anseris albae 

Et leporum avolsos, ut multo suavius, armos, 

Quam si cum lumbis quis edit ; tum pectore adusto 90 

Vidimus et merulas poni et sine clune palumbes, 

Suaves res, si non eausas narraret earum et 

Naturas dominus ; quem nos sic fugimus ulti, 

Ut nihil omnino gustaremus, velut illis 

Canidia afflasset peior serpentibus Afris. 95 
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NOTAE AD SATIRAM I. 

The general purpose of this Satire is to expose and censure the 
habit of discontented persons who think the lot of others happier 
than their own. Such a temper was called by the Greeks fiffi^tfioipia, 
Horace begins by asking whence this discontent arises ? Then, after 
declaring that men would, if offered an exchange of condition with 
those whom they envy, refuse to accept it, he animadverts upon their 
inconsistency, and proceeds to answer the question with which he 
commenced. It is the insatiable avarice of men, he says, that 
causes their foolish discontent. His solution of the question, it 
will be observed, is not adequate ; for he either forgot, or neglected 
to mention, many other equally obvious and prevalent causes of the 
restlessness he deprecates. All he proves is, that avarice is a cause, 
not the only cause, of discontent. Some commentators endeavour to 
find a date for the composition of the Satire in verses 114 and 115, 
which bear some resemblance to the lines which conclude the First 
Greorgic of Vergil. If, as they think, Horace imitated Vergil in the 
verses referred to ; and if, as is supposed, the First Georgic was not 
written before B.C. 35, then it would of course be fair to infer this 
as the earliest date for the production of the piece. But neither of 
the premises is certain, and, accordingly, various opinions are held 
as to the time when it was written. OreUi says its earliest possible 
date is B.C. 38. The abrupt transitions, and the want of skill 
exhibited throughout, have been supposed by most commentators a 
sufficient ground for holding this Satire to be one of the earliest 
efforts of Horace. 

1. Qui z= an old ablative of the interrogative pronoun. Maecenas 
was a Roman knight, of Etrurian descent, who was bom about 
69 B.C., and died 8 B.C. He was for a long time one of t\yfe ^:!«ss^ 
ministers of Augustus. Nemo = ne-Komo. Yot: \)Oka Vi^^ <5k\ 'V^^ 
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cf . praeda = praehenda (vid. Lewis & Short ; they should have said 
praeJieda), and praebere, for praehabere. Sortem = " lot." Sortem is 
attracted into the case of the relative. The regular construction would 
be " ilia sorte qtiam, Spc.'* Sors comes from sero. Sortes properly- 
meant the little tablets, strung together^ on which oracular responses 
were given, and which were generally used for " casting lots." 

2. Fors (from^ro, whence also /or<Mna) = chance, opposed to ratio ^ 
" deliberate choice." Ratio comes from reor^ raXxis, Obiecerit = " has 
thrown in his way." The usual prose word is offerre, but obicere 
more forcibly expresses the notion of blind chance. 

3. Laudet = fuiKapiicij felicitates, or, thinks happy. As nemo = ne- 
homo, we may separate the elements to clear up the connexion, and 
translate : " How is it that a man does not live contented, &c., but 
thinks happy those who," &c. In this way we may partially get rid 
of the harshness arising from the want of an adversative particle 
before laudet. JDiversa sequentes = " those who follow occupations 
quite opposite to his own." 

4. " Fortunati mercatores^ " How blest are the merchants ! '" The 
word ^'fortunati** serves to determine the peculiar meaning of laudet 
in the previous line and in verse 9. Gravis annis = " bowed with 
the weight of years." (Macl.) Orelli makes annis = ** the years of 
his military service.** Annis is unexceptionable in sense, and authorised 
by the MSS. ; why then should the conjecture " armis^^ be entertained ? 

6. Mercator corresponded to the Greek tymopos, and meant a 
shipowner, who commanded his vessel at sea. It is to be distinguished 
from negotiator and propola. Austris = " the South winds,** opposed 
to Aquilones, the North winds, Auster properly means the biiming 
wind, being connected with the Sanscrit ush — , to bum. 

7. Quid enim f The sense would be completed by understanding 
some such words to follow, as ^^ contra dices f^ The meaning is 
*^ why not ?" and the expression is analogous to the Greek nm yap oH. 
Concurritur = "the shock of battle comes.'* Lit.: — "it is run 
together (by the opposing parties).'* 

8. Momento. Momentum (= movimentum, from moveo), meant (1) 
a particle just sufficient to turn the scale ; (2) a very small portion 
generally ; and so, a small portion of time, as here. Horae = temporis ; 
translate : " in an instant." 

9. Juris legumgue peritus, i.e., the jurisconsultus, the lawyer. As 
regardsy^w and leges respectively, it may be said that jus, being radically 
connected with jungo, meant what is by its own nature morally 
binding, while leges (lex is connected with ligo, to bind), were the 
formally enacted laws or statutes. Jus, the more comprehensive term, 
included leges, senatus consulta, magisterial edicts, &c. ; and, briefly, 
jus =z law generally ', lex = a law. Jus also signified a special legal 
right, as the JUS connubii, civitatis, testandi, &c. Pen7M5= experienced, 
is properly participle of perior, found in ex-perior: the root is par^ 
or, per-, as in Gr. Trep-aoi ; and from this same root comes periculum = 
danger, i.e., something that has been, or has to be, "^one througJu** 
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10. Suh cantum = " immediately before ;" cf, Satt. 11. 1, 9, " sub 
noctemf'* but in Satt. II. 8, 43, "«u& hoc''^ = "immediately q/^er,'* 
= " hereupon.'* Sub almost corresponds to our preposition "at.** Con- 
suitor, t.6., qui jurisconsultum consulit, a client, Ostia=z door. Ostium 
(connected with os the mouth) properly meant the entrance of a house, 
and was synonymous with janua, (Vide note on Satt. IL, 6, 20.) 
The ostium, (or ostid), and the janua, differed from the /ores in this, 
that the last was the inner door, or house-door proper; the former 
being the outer door from which a passage (vestibulum), conducted in 
towards the /ore*. (Prof. TyrreU.) 

11. llle, i.e,, a defendant from the county who had given bail for his 
appearance before the praetor at a certain time. Vas = a bail or 
surety generally, while praes was confined to pecuniary matters. The 
vades in the case before us are supposed to have gone bail before the 
praetor (vadimonium promittere) for the agricola, that he would present 
himself for trial on a certain day. 

12. Clamat = " shouts." Some, translating the word in this way, 
find in it an implied sneer at the rude language of the farmer. Orelli, 
thinking this far-fetched, explains clamat as = " vigorously declares " 
= " proclaims.'* 

13-14. Cetera de genere hoc. A Lucretian formula of transition. 
" The other such ebullitions of discontent would weary out even Fabius 
to enumerate, so many are they." Fabius was a Roman knight of 
Narbo, a city in Gaul, who compiled some voluminous works re- 
lating to the Stoic philosophy. In politics he followed the party of 
Fompeius. 

16. Quo rem deducam. " What I aim at," or " to what conclusion 
I will bring the matter.'* The conclusion he comes to is, that those 
querulous persons whom he has described exhibit also a ludicrous 
inconsistency. En ego, &c. " Lo, here I am ; I am ready this moment 
(jam) to do what you wish." So the words " en ego, &c." are to be 
rendered. 

17. Consultus, briefly for ^^ juris consultusy 

18. Mutatis . . . partibus. In these words we find lurking 
the old idea that " all the world's a stage." Eja I an ejaculation of 
impatient surprise ; " Come, quick ! " 

19. Statis = hesitate. Stare is often found in this sense. Nolint. 
This word forms the apodosis to the sentence beginning "^' quis 
deus,^"* V. 15, where " dicat " shows that the present tense is here 
necessary, and that the alternative reading nollent is wrong. Atgui = 
*' and yet " = aiXXa fi^v. Qui is here an afSrmative particle, enclitically 
attached to at; sometimes to exclamations, as ^^ hercle qui,^^ ^^edepol 
^Mi;" also to quippe,aa we find ^^quippe qui^^ in places where the 
qui cannot be a relative. Macleane is mistaken in saying that atqui is 
another form of atquin. See Lewis & Short's Lexicon, under atqui, 

20. " Quid causae est , . . quin, Sfc " = " what can they plead in 
excuse, to show why, &c." Join " illis buccas injkt,^^ and cf . Plwafcos^ 
Casin. 3, 3, 19 : " Hie nescio quid se sufflavit iixori s\juq£?'' , 4 

21. The Gr. ras yvdSovs (pvfrav is a Bvxm\ai \5x^x^^Q^^ ^^sisjfoss^ y 
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anger and contempt at the same time. To " puff out the cheeks " at 
a person was an exhibition of anger against that person. 

22. Facilem = " easy tempered." Praebeat aurem, as we say " lend 
an ear." 

23-27. Praeferea introduces a transition — again in the manner of 
Lucretius — ^to another stage in the discussion. This stage properly 
begins at ille, v. 28. But first it abruptly occurs to Horace that 
some may think he is treating his subject with too much levity; 
and though he immediately answers the anticipated objection, 
yet in deference to the possible opinion of readers, he proceeds 
henceforward in a more serious vein. Translate: "To go a step 
further, not merely to pass (men's follies) in hurried review for the 
sake of laughing at them, like one who keeps up a running fire of 
jokes — though again, what prevents a man from enjoying a laugh, 
while he tells sound truth ? — But yet, let us away with joking, and 
proceed with the serious question before us." Ut qui jocularia, sc., 
percurrit. In these words there may be a reference to the buffoonery 
of those who acted in the Atellane plays, or to the jesters (aperoXoyot) 
who publicly cracked jokes to amuse the populace (Orelli). 

24. Ridem . . . Percurram, i.e., " hurry rapidly over them in a 
jesting fashion." 

26. Olim (from olle, the archaic form of ilk, with the loc. ending 
tm), has here the sense of " at times." Cf. Epp. I., 10, 42 : " Ut calceus 
olim, si pede major erit, suhvertet, si minor, uret^ Crustula = ** cheese- 
cakes." Crustulum is a dim. of crustum, a form of cmsta, which again 
is connected with crudus, and means the rind or crtist of a body. 

26. Doctores= schoolmasters (Gr. ypaniMTiaraC) who taught the first 
elements of education. Elementa (from the root al, to nourish ; cf. 
alimentum.) = first principles of education; here = "reading and 
writing." 

27. Sed tamen. These words like verumtamen, and sed by itself, 
Gr. 6' ovv and sometimes yap, are commonly used to resume the 
thread of a discourse after a parenthesis. Horace next endeavours 
to show that all discontented persons owe their uneasiness to an 
insatiable desire of wealth. Serius perhaps = sevrius, from the root 
sev, severus. In classical Latin serius is used only of things ; severus 
of things and persons. 

28. Vertere is frequently used to express the tuming-up of the soil 
by the plough. 

29. This verse is troubled with a variety of readings. Besides that 
of the text, we have " Perjidus hie campo^ — (Jahn). " Perfidus hie 
cautory — (Person). Jahn's reading^ would mean: "This soldier 
faithless in the field," a very poor sens6. Porson's would be better ; 
but the word cautor [(1) one who is bail for any person; (2) one 
who is wary for his own interests] is rare. Orelli's reading, caupo, 
(" an innkeeper," from the root of capio, L. & Sh.) makes very good 
sense, and is supported by ample manuscript authority. Nautae ^ the 
mercatores of v. 4. Hie is opposed to ille in the preceding verse, and 

the force of **such as we see about us." 
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80. Currunt, This is the " vox propria " for scudding over the sea ; 
cf. Veig. Aen. 3, 191. " Vastumque cava trdbe currimus aequor,^^ So, 
too, curgus is used of a sea voyage. ^^Hac mente^^ = '*for this 
reason." Cf. Satt. 11. 2, 90. 

31. Senes = " in their old age." 

32. The comparison, from sicut down to Juturi, is part of the miser^s 
argument, as stated by Horace. Horace^s reply begins at Quae in v. 36. 
Cibaria, i,e. ''the necessaries of life," an expression designed to 
disguise their real object, viz. to amass a fortune (OrelliV 

33. Magni formica laborisj would, as Orelli says, be in prose, 
'^fomdca^ animal magni laboris^^* or " laboriosissimum," Formica ^ " the 
ant." 

34. Acervu» — a heap— is, notwithstanding the difference in the 
quantity of initial " a," connected with deer " sharp," the connection in 
sense being traceable to thepointediorm which aheap naturally takes. 

35 Futuri, ie., " the future," exactly as we use the word. It is 
objective genitive after ignara and incauta. 

86. Quae^ S^c. The ant is provident and lays up for the winter ; in 
that, I admit, she resembles you ; but she differs from you in this, that 
when winter comes, she uses her hoarded wealth, whereas neither 
winter nor summer, heat nor cold, can prevail upon you to give up the 
pursuit of gain and enjoy what you have earned. Quae :^ at ea, is 
emphatically contrasted with te in v. 38 ; cf . in v. 43. Quod = at id. 
Simul = '^ as soon as ; " more fully, gimul ac. The sun enters the sign 
Aquarius on the 16th of January. Inversum . . . annum. In these 
words the winter is referred to as the time when the year's revolution 
is completed, and a new year entered upon. The reference to 
Aquarius is not to be taken as an exact date, but designates winter in 
a general way. Inversum annum = " the year brought backto its begin- 
ning." Contristat = " saddens," t.6., " renders dark and stormy." 
Cf. Verg. G«o. EQ. 278, " unde nigerrimus Auster nascitur et pluvio 
contristat frigore caelum,'''' 

37. llUs , . . ante quaemtis = " her previously acquired store." 

38. For sapiens, there is an alternative pattens, which would mean 
" patiently waiting till summer comes again." 

39. ZzMrro ^ '' gain," often, as here, in an invidious sense. The 
root is lu — , a modification of lav — , found in aTroXav-o, and 
Lav-ema, " Ignis marejerrum " are often found together in a quasi- 
proverbial combination. 

40. Nil, t.6., " in fact, nothing at alL" Dum ne sit, &c., " your only 
object being to prevent your neighbour from having more money 
than yourself." , 

42. The words furtim defossa, go together = " secretly dug up." 

43. " But," urges the miser, " if you were to lessen your store, it 
would be reduced to a trifle." Horace retorts, " if you do not lessen it, 
what is its value to you? " " As " is connected by Lewis & Short with 
vis, Doric €tis, Tarentine as, and stated to mean primarily unitii^ or a-vi-mx. 
It was divided into twelve parts called unciae. \iiTELOtfe «£^cse?c^»>Gasa«a» 
the " as " was, according to the then e»atmg cwfiXjOTa. <A ^'ssv^kss^^ 
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money, a pound of copper fcf . asses Ubrales, or aes grave), and yalne for 
about eight pence. It was at first imcoined (aes rude) till Servius 
Tullius stamped it with the figures of animals ; hence j^ecunia, from 
pecus. It went through a succession of reductions in value, till 
finally, by the Lex Papiria, B.C. 191, its weight was fixed at half an 
ounce, and it became worth only about a third of our penny. Hence 
the epithet " vilis." 

44. Quid habet pulcri f = ri KaK6v lyci ; = ** what is there to admire 
in it?" 

45. Milia, The habit of writing millia shotdd be given up in 
accordance with the rule laid down by Lachmann, that ** when a long 
vowel is followed by II, one / is withdrawn when an i follows, if 
this i be not merely the mark of a case," as in viUis from villa. After 
milia supply modium = pecks. The modius contained sixteen sextarii, 
or the sixth part of a Greek medimmis. Vide notes 54 and 55. 
Triveritj perf. subj. in the sense of "granting that it threshes.** 
The Greeks, with much less precision, used the indicative in this 
sense, often, however, preceded by Kal dij. Area, "the threshing 
floor," on which oxen threshed out the com, is here itself regarded as 
the agent, instead of the place where the work was done. 

46. Hoc plus=z^^ more in this proportion," " on this account*' = the 
more frequent " eo plusJ^ For ac there is a variant quam; both 
mean the same, i,e,, " than." 

47. Reticulum = a little net-work bag in which bread was usually 
carried. It is dim. of rete, Venales (sc. homines) = servi. Vide Plautus 
Rud. II. 7, 26. 

48. Vehas, carry. Veho contains the root of Eng. wagon, Lat. via. 
Umero, I have omitted the"^" as it does not properly belong to the 
word (cf. Gk. ^/m;). In umidus, " moist," too, it has been usual to 
prefix an " h," but m this case also incorrectly. 

49. Vel, This word is very different in meaning from aut, " Aut 
separates two ideas which are essentially different. Vel denotes a 
distinction which is of no importance, or only relates to the choice 
of an expression."— (Madvig, Lat. Gram. 486.) Accordmgly, vel, in 
this passage, merely presents the same argument under a fresh illus- 
tration. It is an old imperative of volo, and from this point of view 
we can see how its subjective meaning arose, as it must originally 
have meant something like " suppose," or " assume that," &c. In 
the light of this derivation, too, we can clear up the origin of its use 
with superlatives, e,g,, vel optimum =« " good as the best you would 
wish," i.e., " the very best." The mere fact of aut never bemg thus 
used is enough to suggest the radical difference of meaning between 
the two conjunctions. Rtferre (from res and ferre) = re(m) ferre, 
to be for the interest of; e,g., mea refert, = 'mea{m) rem-fert, it is 
for my interest. Mea id pluris refert quam iliorum {sc, rem) illud 
= this concerns me more than that concerns them. It is well to 
acquaint oneself, as soon as possible, with all the uses of refert. 
They may be found in any good lexicon. Distinguish from rifert. 
The use with the dative of the person interested, which is exemplified 
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in the text, is without a paralleL Vivenii may, howei^er, be regarded 
simply as dot. commodi. 

50. Jugerum is inflected in the singolar according to the second, in 
the plursd, according to the third declension ; gen. pL always /M^vrtnii. 
It amomited to somewhat less than two-thirds of an English acre. 
With '' intra naturae fine$ viventij*' compare the words of EfMcnms, 
TO fup tjiViriKitp wa» fiftropurrw cirrty. 

51. Atj as usual, introduces an argument from the opposite side. 
Stuive egt =z^^ it ia sweet.^' Suams contains the root of ^(Dvf , suadeo 
(which originally, tiier^ore, = ^ to please"), Eng. sweet, 

52. Ex parvoj Le., ex parvo acervo. Haurire reUnquas = concedas ut 
hauriamug. ReUnguo often bears the sense of conceding a point in 
an argument. From haurire we can see that the simile of the 
Aufidus was already in Horace's mind. 

53. ^^Cumerae (1) large wicker Inns in which grain was stored 
up (so used in Epp. i, 7, 30); (2) pots of earthenware in 
which farmers kept their com ; (3) rather smaller yessels of fiye or 
six modU in content" (Acron). Cttmera, in either of the t\aee 
senses, is compacatiYely small enough to contrast with the " ^nxnana" 
of the rich miser. Granaria = granaries, from granum^ grain. 

54. Opus esse is construed with dat. of the person who needs, and 
with the thing needed in the nominatiye, genitiye, accusative, or (most 
frequoitly) aUatiye case, as here. It is also followed by the infini- 
tiye, and by ut with the subjmictiye. AmpHus »» ampUus quam, 
Urna comes from wro, and properly meant a vessel of burnt clay. 
The Amphora contained 6 gallons 7 pints of our measure. 1 amphcra 
= 2 wmae =r 8 conffiL ^ Just as if you required no more than a jar 
or even a glass of water, and yet should say, * I had rather t^e it 
from a great river than draw just as much from this little weU.' ^ 
Uqmdi = aquae j is used as the Greeks used vypov* 

55. Cyathus (jcvaBoi) ^ (1) a snudl ladle for transferring wine 
from the craterOf or mixer, to the poculunif or drinking cup, as in Satt. 
I., 6, 117 ; (2) a measure =r the twelfth part of a sextarius = a 
((glass,^' as here. The sextarius, in liquid measure, was the sixth 
part of a ctmgius, or the forty-eighth part of an amphora, as appears 
from the preceding note, and therefore, = a little more than a pint 
of our measure. Et = et tamen, ^* and yet.'' 

56. Orelli draws attention to the distinctive uses of the prepo- 
sitions de and ex in this passage ; de ss from the surface of ; ear = 
from the depths of. MaUem, though read by Orelli, is scarcely as good 
as the alternative ina/tfR, which Bentley proposed, and which has 
the support of MSS. MaUern means *•*' I would wish to do so were 
it possible, which it is not." Now no such imposfflbility is necessarily 
implied in this case; and besides, the tense of malim better suits 
that of dieas just preceding. I therefore read malim, with Macleane. 
Eo fit, &a The sense i^ — ^In consequence of this straining after 
superfluous wealth, exemplified in the preceding wish, it happens^ 
that men lose the true value of money, and are IxlnoVv^ \sl^ ^o^^ 
finally borne down by, the troubles attendant oii\\>^ ^Tjc«^si&« 
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57. Plenior . . . justo = " more abundant than is right." JDelectet 
= " allures." This word is a frequentative form of delicio (whence 
" deliciae " = " that which allures ") which is formed of de and lacioj 
the last being connected with ^* laqueus,''^ and found also in allicere and 
lacessere. Copia = " co-opia,''^ from co(n) (== cuni) and ops. 

58. Aufidus^ a rapid river in Apulia, the modem Ofanto, near the 
birthplace of Horace. Acer = " impetuous.^^ 

59. Tantuli = " just so little." Eget = " desires." (Lewis & Short.) 
This sense of the word is very rare. Egeo generally means, " to 
be in want of " (something necessary) ; careo = " to be in want of " 
(something, whether necessary or not) ; desidero, " to long for " (a 
pleasure, once enjoyed, but now lost) ; vaco, not so much " to be 
without,''^ as, "to hefreefrom,^^ Careo is further distinguished from 
egeo J in that the former = " to 66 in need of ;" the latter = " to feel 
one's need of." Cf . Cic. De Senec, xiv., 47, " Qiianquam non caret is 
qui non desiderat,''^ = " although he is not in want of a thing who does 
not miss it when lost." This shows the sense of careo. But writers 
are by no means exact in their use of the several verbs, and, as might 
have been expected, some of the above distinctions in sense (quoted 
from Lewis & Short) are very frequently neglected. Limo = 
" mud," from the root of K6o, XetjSo). 

60. rurftatom = " turbid." 

61. Bona = " satis magna " (Orelli) ; " bona pars, i.e., major " 
(Acron) ; " bona nunc pro rnagna dictum, ut saepe Ennius et alii 
veteres " (Porphyrion). Cf. Horace De Arte PoeticA 297, " bona pars 
non ungues ponere curat.'*'* Cupido, in Horace, is always masculine. 
Decepta, " ensnared, beguiled by." Dedpere, though found only in 
the metaphorical use, would be properly said of the " auceps^'* who 
ensnares, or entraps, birds. 

62. " There is no such thing as money enough," says one, " because 
your value as a man rises in proportion to the amount of money in 
your purse." Juvenal (III. 143) says : — " Quantum quisque sua num- 
morumservatinarcdjtantumhabetetfdei.^^ With the words " tawii . . . 
«w," cf . our expression (quoted by Orelli), " the man is worth so many 
thousands." 

63. Illij i.e., homini ejusmodi, and hence miserum not miseram. Facere 
more often takes the abl. in this sense. With the expression cf. the 
Greek ri xpV** tovt<^ ; libenter must be taken with facit. 

64. Quatenus z= " since," as in Satt. L, 3, 76 ; not = " quamdiu,^^ 
as Acron took it. Quatenus properly ^ " up to which point," i.e., 
" so far as," " insomuch as, " from which the transition to " since " 
was sufficiently easy. Id facit, i.e " he is miserable.'* 

65. Con-tem-no = " to treat with contempt," contains the root, 
tarn, of temno, Gk. T€fiv<o, found also in con-tum-ax, con-tum-elia. 

66. Mihi plaudo, " I applaud myself." The word plaudo was origi- 
nally = " to clap or pat anything," as one might pat a horse 
with the hand ; then it came to be applied to two bodies striking 
together, and so to express the clapping of hands which betokens 
applause ; finally it came to signify " to applaud," genersJly. 
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67. Contemplor (connected with templum) originally pertained to 
the language of augury, meaning '* to gaze upon attentively." Area 
=^ the rich man^s strong box, as opposed to " sacculus,^^ the poor 
man^s purse. Area comes from areeo, and like arx^ means the place 
from which intruders are kept away. The case of the Athenian miser 
illustrates Horace's meaning. For the miser was "voluntarily 
wretched :" i,e., though he had the means of happiness, so far as money 
could help towards it, ready at command, yet owing to his avarice, 
which had deluded him with sophisms like those mentioned in the text, 
he was in a position no better than that of Tantalus. The fable of 
Tantalus, is, " that for divulging some secrets intrusted to him by 
Zeus, whose son he was, he was pimished after death in the lower 
world by being smitten with a raging thirst, and at the same time 
placed in the midst of a lake, the waters of which always receded 
&om him as soon as he attempted to drink them." (Smith's Class. 
Diet.) 

68. Captat = "catches at," "tries to catch," frequent, of capiOy 
and vividly expressive of the efforts of Tantalus. 

69. Quid rides f Moralising on the story of T. had become so 
common and stale, that the miser is supposed to ridicule its repetition 
in reference to himself. But Horace, never heeding this, presses 
home the comparison and the lesson it conveys. 

70. Fahula =: our " fable," comes from the root of fori, Narro = 
gnarigo (gnams-ago), Congestis undique = " accumulated by every 
species of gain." 

71. /ndonww = " sleep upon." Cf. the use of incuhare, Verg. 
Greo. 2. 507, " Cmidit opes alius defossoque incuhat auro,^^ which also 
illustrates v. 42 of this Satire. InUans = *• covetously gloating 
over." Tanquam . . . saeris, i.e., like the vessels, or utensils, 
consecrated to the use of the gods, which it was unlawful to touch. 

72. I^tis . . . to6€ttw = "paintings," which possess no value 
beyond that of pleasing the eye. 

73. *' Know you not what money is good for? what advantage it 
brings." Quo = quoi = quorsum. Vide note on Satt. I., 6, 24. 
Praebere = prae-hibere (jprae and habere), Ematur ^ " can be bought." 
The verb is here used in a strictly potential sense. Cf. Satt. ii., 2. 71, 
^^inprimis valeas bene,''^ ioT a case exactly paralleL Or perhaps we 
had better explain the connexion by supplying eo valet, or hunc 
praebet usum ut {panis ematur, &c.), and in Satt. II., 2, 71, by supply- 
ing hoc affert ut {valeas bene,) Uolus, not olus, is the proper mode of 
spelling. 

75. Quis :=. qyibus, Doleat is in the subjunctive, because quibus 
negatis = quae si negata sint, or, talia ut, iis negatis. The abl. is 
(according to Lewis & Short) to be construed after doleat, Cf. 
Satt. n., 2, 67. In both these passages, taken by themselves, we 
might regard the ablatives as absolute ; but less doubt of the correct- 
ness of taking them after doleo remains, when we read in Epod. 15, 
11, " dolitiira med virtute,^^ and in Cicero Lael. 13, 47 : " iaetorl V>wC\a 
rebus, et dolere contraries ;'*^ and also Lael. ^^\ *'''do\er€. ^«XvlXq^' 



^^ 
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opposed to " gaudere correcHone,'''* But see note on Satt. II., 2, 67. 
Take sihi after negntis, and translate : ^* Include, besides, those neces- 
saries of life, the lack of which inflicts positive suffering upon poor 
human nature." 

76. Metu exammem = " half dead with fear.'' 

77. Formidare, Cicero (Tuscul. Quaest. Lib. IV.) defines /ormic?o 
to be " metus permanem^''^ " constant fear." Hence forrmdare == 
" to be constantly in dread of." Timere expresses the simple idea of 
fear : metuere implies that the evil is imminent and seemingly intoler- 
able. " MetiLSf^ says Cicero, " opinio impendentis mali, quod intolerabile 
esse videatur^^ Lewis & Short's distinction between the words 
metuere and timere is, that the former = " to be apprehensive, as the 
effect of the idea of threatening evil ; the latter = the effect of some 
external cause of terror." This would reduce the distinction to the 
presence or non-presence of the evil feared. Metuo would be used 
of the latter, timeo, of the former. Cf. Satt. II. 2, 110 " metuensque 
futuri," Vereri expresses reverential fear, almost synonymous with 
respect or awe. Pavere = " to be in a panic," signifies the sort of 
fear which stupefies the faculties. Fur = thief, from root fer — ,/ero 
(cf. <f)u>p)» For the epithet malos, cf. KOKovpyovs icKSmas Herod. I., 41, 
and Horace, Satt. I., VI., 68, ** mala lustra." Malos fares may be 
rendered " the attacks of thieves," or •* the troubles arising Jrom 
thieves," &c. 

78. Compilent fugientes = " rob you and run away," thus inflicting 
a double injury. Compilo^ to rob, from con and pilo, a verb which 
signifies " to ram down," then " to thrust home " generally ; so that 
the notion in compilo would seem to be properly that of hurriedly 
robbing, as one who is in imminent danger of being surprised in 
the act, but wi^es to secure as much booty as possible before 
decamping. 

79. " I would make it my prayer to be poorest of the poor in 
wealth of this kind." Bona^ like our ^^goods,''^ signified property 
generaUy. It is here of course used ironically ; for Horace regards 
such ^'bona " as no better than positive " mala.'^ The genit. depends 
upon pauperrimus. Optarim : the perf. subjunctive, most frequently 
in the 1st pers., expresses that to which one is inclined, as " hoe, sine 
ulla dubitatione, confrmaverim " = " I would be inclined to affirm this" 
(if the occasion should arise.) (Madvig Lat. Gram, 350.) 

80. Condoluitj perf. ind. of condolesco, not of condoleo. Tentatum is 
often used to signify being assaQed by diseases. Tentatum frigore 
= '''•febri correptum^^ (Orelli). Corpus, Instead of saying "yow have 
taken cold," the Latins prefer to say " your body has taken cold." 
This common use of corpus should be observed. It is illustrated in 
such expressions as " levare corpus,''* " to rest oneself," " curare corpus,'^ 
to refresh oneself," &c. 

81. Casus = " untoward event." Lecto affixit = ** has rendered 
you bedridden." In competition with this is an alternative reading 
afflixit (cf . the similar variation in Satt. II. 2. 79) *^ has dashed you to 
your bed^" a notion not suited to this passage. 
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82. Adsideat = " sit at your bedside," a frequent use of adsidere. 
Fomenta (contracted from fovimentum [Jbveo] cf. momentum) = warm 
applications, poultices, &c. 

83. Suscitare, generally = " to rouse up out of sleep ;" and so 
here, "to call one out of a (sick) bed," i.e., "restore to health." A 
comparison of gnatis, i.e, (g^natis, with gigno, ylyvfaOaiy is sufficient to 
explain the initial g, 

84. No one loves the miser ; neighbours and acquaintances, young 
and old, all equally hate him. 

85. Vicinij properly, those of the same vicus, or "street," "neigh- 
bourhood." 

86. Post . . . ponas, i.e. (omnia argento) postponas = " value 
less than." 

87. " K no one shows an affection for you which you take no pains 
to win." After this Horace proceeds in thought thus : — " and win it 
without pains you cannot ; for if you imagine you can do so, you are 
as much mistaken as one who thinks he can convert a wretched ass 
(asellum) into a thoroughbred racer." This view of the sequence of 
thought implies that " at si " is the true reading in v. 88. 

88. " At si cognatos,^^ &c. Two different views are held as to the 
meaning of this sentence, and different readings and punctuation are 
adopted according to the explanation preferred. With the reading 
" at «," supported by a large number of MSS., translate : " But 5 
you wish, without any trouble to yourself (Le. without doing any- 
thing for them) to retain and preserve the fnendship of the relatives 
whom nature gives you, unfortunate man ! your efforts must fail." 
If the alternative " an si,^^ found in the oldest Bernese MSS., is read, 
the sense will be, " Would you not find it worth your while to pre- 
serve the affection of those relatives whom nature gives you without 
any trouble on your part?"— (ZiY.) *' would you lose your labour if 
you wished, &c. ?" Either translation is perfect in point of sense, 
and appropriate to the context ; but if we must decide between 
them, I thmk Macleane's remark, that the order of the words forbids 
us to take nullo labore with retinere, though not absolutely true, haet 
yet enough in it to determine our preference for his construction of 
the passage. His is substantially the same as the second explana- 
tion given above. With the reading "a« si" we muat punctuate 
interrogatively. 

90. Infelix {asavdX^os sometimes in Greek) here means "unsuccess- 
ful in consequence of perverse stupidity." Operamperdere is the phrase 
which corresponds to our " losing one's labour," or " labouring in 
vain." " Ut «." The resemblance between the cases is (accord- 
ing to the first view of the passage, given in the preceding note) 
merely this, that both alike suppose impossibilities. The absurdity 
of the case supposed in the illustration, lies in attempting to render 
an ass docile by the sole use of the bridle. 

91. Campo, i.e, Martio. Distinguish pdrentem, " obedient," from 
parentemj "parent." 
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92. Denique. This word introduces the summing up of his remarks 
and the moral of his whole discourse, namely, that men should not, 
in their envy of others, push their gains beyond a competence. 
" Qaumque habeas plus " = " since you now have more than when, 
through fear of poverty, you began to hoard." The words sit finis 
quaerendi recall a verse of Lucilius " virtus quaerendae rei finem scire 
modumque,^'' 

93. Pauperies in Horace is generally sharply distinguished from 
eqestas ; the former = " slender means," the latter = " destitution." 
fiut this distinction is not so emphatically marked in the present 
instance. (Vide Satt. II. 2, 45, note.) 

94. Parto qvodavebas^ i.e. eoparto q. a. = " the object of your desires 
being attained.'' Cf. Satt. 1., vi, 122 : ^^lecto aut scripto quod me 
taciturn juvet.^^ Ne facias^ &c. = *^ne de te fiat idem quod de U, 
quodam factum est^^'* " lest the fate of U. be also yours." " Facere " is 
used, like irpdrrciv^ in the sense of "faring." Others explain ^acttw 
as referring to the constant life of worry and apprehension which 
Ummidius led, not of the fate which ultimately befel him. K this 
be preferred, facias should be rendered, "do," but I think the 
other view is the correct one. 

95. Quidam. This pronoun is used of any definite person, who, 
however, is less interesting as an individual, than for the circum- 
stances connected with him. Dives, i.e., ita dives ut^ &c. Dives . . . 
metuehat. " Though so rich, that, &c, and withal so mean, &c., he was 
up to the day of his death (supremum temptui) in dread that want of 
food would take him unawares." 

97. Servo, a condensed expression for ^^quarn servum.^- He 
clad himself no better than he clad his slaves. Ad usque, properly 
usque ad ; but this transposition, which was first employed, probably 
for metrical reasons, by Virgil and Horace (OreUi), became after- 
wards customary even in prose. 

98. Penuria, connected with ircvrjs, has no etymological connexion 
with penus, which is from the same root sspa-sco and Greek iraHofxai, 

99. SecHris, an axe, from sBco ; secHrus, nrom se = sine, and cnra, 

100. Divisit medium = " cut him in two." Tyndaridarum, The 
masculine form of the patronymic comprehends all the members of 
the family, male and female ; the fem., Tyndarides, would be confined 
to the latter, and though more precise, would be less himiorous. 
Liberta : if the comparison to Clytemnestra, who killed her husband 
Agamemnon, is intended to hold so exactly, we may infer that the 
" liberta " was also the miser's wife. 

101. Mi igitur. Notice the unusual elision of long i before a short 
vowel. Vivam Maenius, i.e., ut Maenius. Maenius and Nomentanus 
must have both been prodigals, either being typical of the worst class. 
The miser asks "What? Would you have one live the life of a 
spendthrift ?" Horace deprecates this unfah' conclusion from his 
remarks, and says he would have a man observe the mecm between 
Avarice and prodigality. 
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103. The ifordBfrontibus adcersis are to be taken with componere. 
The sense is : ^* Oh ! now you are rushing into the opposite extreme." 
— (to.) " you proceed to bring face to face, and match, things 
diainetricaUy opposed to one another'' (pugnantia secum). Pergis 
means *^ you. taking me up where I stopped, carry the conclusion 
farther than I intended — you keep going on, instead of halting at the 
mean." Componere is the word generally used of pitting or matching 
a pair of gladiators, or combatants of any kind, against each other. 

104. Vetd. In common dissyllabic verbs even Ovid frequently 
shortens the final o, and in Horace's Satires, of coimie, from the 
nature of the style, we might naturally have expected a similar 
licence. The verbs in which final o is most frequently shortened 
are peto, nego, volo, and especially the parenthetical puto (vide Prof. 
Palmer's Edition of Ovid's Heroides £pi8t. xi., ad Jin.) Vappa (con- 
nected with vapor, vapidug) properly = wine spoiled by re-fermenta- 
tion (Pliny) ; then, as here, a spoiled or worthless fellow. Nebulo 
(n^mla, ^^ fog,") = an idle rascal. 

105. In this verse we seem to have a cant expression of the day. 
The persons referred to were insignificant, but being, as appears from 
PorpSiyrion, troubled with diseases of opposite kinds, they associated 
their names with this quasi -proverbial phrase. 

106. Est modus in rebus = ^^ There^s a mean in morals.'^ (Coning.) 
Others supply omnibus, and explain, ^^ there's a mean in all things," 
which comes close to our popidar expression ; either translation 
may stand. Fines = ^^ lines." Fitiis z=:Jid-nis from the root of Jindo, 
Denique = " in one word." 

107. Quos uitra citraque, i.e., " on either side of which." There is 
merely a verbal difference between this and the notion of the 
Aristotelian *^ mean," which lies between two extremes in morals. 
The Jines in the text = this " mean,^^ where alone perfect virtue 
resides, and departure from which, in either direction, is an approach 
more or less near to vice. For rectum, vide Satt. II. 6, 75, note. 

108. In ord^ to avoid the disagreeable hiatus in nemo ut avarus, 
Bentley read from some MSS. nemon^ ut avarus, and punctuated 
interrogatively after probet, sequentes, tahescat, and laboret. With this 
arrangement of the passage, we should translate, ^^ I return to that 
question (illuc) whence I digressed, viz., whether no one (as I have 
dbown to be the case with the miserj is content with his own lot, 
but prefers to think those happy who follow a business quite opposite 
to his own? and, further, whether he pines because, &c." With 
Bentley's reading, I regard the ut avarus as parenthetical This 
reading Macleane translates '^ can it be that no covetous man, &c," 
as if nemon* ut =zjiatne ut nemo. It will be noticed against Bentley's 
arrangement, that the question, as re-stated here, differs from that 
with which Horace commenced; and further, that it remains un- 
answered, which would be a weak ending for a didactic piece such as 
tha present. It seems better to accept the irregular hiatus, with 
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Orelli, as a proof of immature taste ; and to regard iit . . se prohet 
as equivalent to the accus. with the infin., taking UltLC^ not as " the. 
ffticstion,'''' but as tJie answer to the question, with which he started, or 
the proposition, now regarded as proved, which he had all the time 
in view (or which, at all events, is the only logical conclusion from his 
argimients), viz., that " the effect of avarice is perpetual discontent^ 
With this view, we must take all the verbs, prohet, laudet, tahescat, 
comparet, lahoret, as dependent upon ut. In Bentley's view they 
expressed dependent questions after nemon\ 

110. Quodque aliena, &c., a proverbial expression. 

111. Majori pauperiorum . . turbae, i.e., to the crowd of people 
poorer than he, who form the majority of mankind ; in other wo«is, 
he does not contrast his position with that of most men, who are 
poorer than himself. 

112. Hunc atque, &c. We miss some conjunction like sed before 
this clause ; cf . in line 3, " laudet diversa sequentes.^^ But, by this 
terseness, the style gains in vigour and rapidity, while the general 
meaning is so obvious, that no obscurity can arise for want of the 
adversative particle. 

113. When one is so very eager to amass more wealth than his 
neighbours, he is continually exposed to the mortification of seeing 
a still richer man than himself, and to all the disappointment which 
must follow such straining after the unattainable. These men are like 
competitors in a chariot race, each straining every nerve to outstrip 
the driver next in advance, and looking back with contempt on 
those whom he successively passes by. 

114. Carcerilms missos = " started from the stands." Carceres = 
the barrier or starting place in the race course, "the stands." 
It is opposed to ineta or calx, the goal or limit. Cf . Cic. de Senect. 
13, 83, ^'' ad carceres a cake revocari,^^ said of one compelled to begin the 
race of life anew. Ungula {unguis) = hoof, is here put for "horse." 

115. Auriga = a charioteer ; properly one who handles the bridle 
of a horse, from aurea (auris), a bridle, and ago. Ilium, i.e., aurigam^ 
not, of course, equum. 

117. Indejit, Sfc, i.e., owing to this insane desire of surpassing all 
others. " Hence it is, that we can seldom find a man philosophical 
enough to say that he has had a~ life of complete happiness, and, 
satisfied with his career, to retire from the stage of life, as a sated 
guest retires from a banquet." 

118. Vita, abl., according to the usual construction, after cedat. Cf. 
cedere loco, " to leave one's place ;" " cedere foro,"*^ to retire from the 
forum, i.e., from business, and so = " to become insolvent." 

119. Cf. Lucretius 3, 951, " Cur non vt plemis vitae conviva recedisV 
120-121. Jam satis est = " Now I have done." The expression is 

colloquial, and occurs frequently. " Lest you may think I have 
rifled the escritoire of blear-eyed Crispinus, I will not say one word 
more." The scholiasts tell us that Crispinus (called ineptus, in Satt. 
1. 5,138,^, was a loquacious philosopher of the class called dpcroXoyoi, 
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or " praters about virtue," whose character was so low at Rome, that 
the word dperdKcyos became synonymous with jester or court-fool. 
Scrima^ from the root of scribo, means cases in which to keep writings. 
They were also called capsae, and were cylindrical in form, like a hat - 
box, but smaller or larger, according as they were intended to hold one 
or many Kbri. The " librr were rolls of papyrus, whose shape 
suggested that of the scrinium. 



SATIRA VI. 

Horace had by his Satires provoked a certain amount of ill-will 
among his fellow-citizens. There were also persons who envied him, 
a freedman's son, the patronage and friendship of Maecenas. To 
disarm the malice of such carping enemies, he quashes, by a sensible 
mode of reasoning, the notion that his birth could be a reproach to 
him, and declares that, on the contrary, he feels a genuine pride in 
the reflection that his father, a poor man, bestowed such pains upon 
his son^s early training as to qualify him to compete successfully 
in education with the children of the wealthiest Romans. And if 
he is the friend of Maecenas, let no one deem him unworthy of the 
honour ; for Maecenas himself chose him for his personal worth ; and 
it is not only untrue, but impossible, that he could, by flattery or 
other insinuating wiles, have won for himself an undeserved place 
among the friends of that discriminating minister. 

1. Lydorum, &c. There is here a reference to the tradition, given 
in Herod I. 94, that, during a protracted famine in Lydia, part of the 
inhabitants, headed by the king's son Tyrrhenus, left that ' country, 
and settled in Etruria, under the name of Tynheni. 

2. Incoluit = All who have dwelt there from the first settlement 
tiU now. Such is the force of the perfect. 

3. Matemus aviis, " The Etrurians," says Orelli, " by a singular 
custom, illustrated in their inscriptions, were called by their mothers' 
oftener than by their fathers' names." 

4. Legionibus here = armies. Imperitarenf, " men so distinguished that 
they used to command." The italicised words explain the force of the 
mood and tense of imperito. 

5. Naso suspendis adujico^''* == " turn up your nose in ridicule of.' 
Cf. fivKTrjpl(€iVj and Satt. II. 8, 64, note. 

6. Ignotos = iqnohiles, as opposed to " generosi,''^ v. 2. Generosus 
is the mediaeval "Latin word for "gentleman.*' Ut = " as for instance." 
Lihtrtino. Lihertiis means a freed-man in relation to the master who 
manumitted him ; Ubertimis is a f reedman viewed apart from any 
such relation. 
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8. Iiigeniius = one bom of a father who was free at the time of hia 
son's birth. The word differs from liher in this, that liber might be 
applied to a f reedman. Persuades, i.e. turn persuades, answering to the 
quum of V. 7. Potestatem Tulli, cf. livy, iv. 3. ''''Servium Tkillium, 
captiva Comiculana natum patre nullo matre serva,''* Potestas d^ers from 
potentia ; for the latter word often signifies power which asserts itself 
above or in opposition to the laws, whereas potestas is magisterial or 
lawful authority. 

10. For " nullis majoribus " cf . the expression " nullo phtre,** in the 
passage quoted from Liyj just above. The meaning is plainly " sprung 
from ancestors who were nobodies." 

11. Honoribus, i.e. "public honors,'* official dignity and preferment. 
Laemnus was of the race of that Valerius Publicola who was 
colleague ot Brutus after the expulsion of the Tarquins. For all his 
hi^h birth, and notwithstanding the popular prejudice in favour of 
men so descended, he was unable to climb to any higher " honor " 
than the quaestorship. Unde = " a quo." 

13. Pulsus fugit. Some critics, not considering how Horace uses 
the historical present in briefly noticing a past event (cf . I. 6. 60, " sed, 
quod eram, narro,^'') would read here fuit for fugit. 

14. Licuisse = " was valued at." Liceo =(1) to be put iipfor sale; 
(2) to be valued at. Liceor = to " bid " at an auction. Translate : 
" You know well that Laevinus was not valued a penny the higher 
on this accoimt." Lit. " not valued at more by the worth of one 
«.«?." Licuisse depends upon some such verb as nosti, to be elicited 
from persuades above. Notante = "putting their censure on his 
conduct." Notare expressed the action of the censor when he branded 
a man for a crime by degrading him from his rank. Quo nosti. Qtw 
is attracted into the case of judice. On this passage Orelli and 
(after him) Macleane quote Terence Heauton, I. i. 35, " Hoc quidem 
cAusd qua dixi tihi,'* as a case of attraction similar to that in the 
text. But the cases are not similar. I question if in the passage 
of Terence there is an instance of attraction at all. For supply a few 
words to complete the expression : " Hac quidem caiisa {scire volo) 
qua (causa) dixi tibi (me scire velle).^* Now where is the attraction? 
But in the passage before us no such ellipse can be supposed, and 
quo is unmistakably used for quern. 

16. Fama = " reputation," lit. " talk," from fa-ri, Ineptus (m-aptus) 
= (1) unsuitable; (2) tasteless, silly. 

17. Stupet in = " stand amazed at ;" stupeo is connected with stipes, 
-itis, and expresses that state of mind in which one " stands stock 
still." Tiiulis et imaginibus. Tit. = " honorary inscriptions," Imag. = 
" busts of wax," representing the deceased members of a house who 
had been distinguished by filling a curule office. These busts were 
usually kept in the atrium ; whenever a death occurred in the family, 
they were borne in the funeral procession by suitable persons, 
generally actors, who were dressed so as to represent as closely as 
possible the official costume worn by each ancestor in his lifetime. 
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and who, riding in chariots, accompanied the corpse in the cortege. 
The whole scene was very imposing ; for it seemed as if his illustrious 
progenitors had returned from the grave for the occasion, in order to 
welcome the advent of their descendant, and escort him to his last 
resting place among themselves. Imago is derived from the root 
of imitor, 

1 8. For nos Bentley read vos, to avoid the appearance of presump- 
tion on Horace's part in classing himself with Maecenas. This reason, 
however, implies a misconception of the sense, which is not " you and 
/," but " / and people like we," i.e. of similar status and feelings. 

19. Namque esto, &c. There is something of justice, however, in the 
disposition of the people to grant their " honors " to a Laevinus, 
rather than to a Decius, and in the Censor's rejection of men who 
have no lineage to support their pretensions. Horace does not 
approve of that snobbish ambition which is actuated by vanity alone ; 
but let merit be free to assert itself, and no shame can attach to its 
career. 

20. Dedo, Cf. Juven. viii. 254, " Pleheiae Decionim animae, pleheia 
fuerunt Nomina J^ P. Decita Mus, who devoted himself to death for his 
coimtry at the battle of Vesuvius, B.C. 340, and his son, who similarly 
devoted himself at the battle of Sentinum, B.C. 295, had furnished 
examples which ever afterwards rendered their names a household 
word for patriotic heroism. A novus homo = one who was the first 
of his house to hold a curule office. MovereL " Senatu movere,''^ waa 
the technical expression for the Censor's act in degrading a senator. 

21. The name of Appius appears to be chosen as synonymous 
with arrogance and imperiousness, characteristics of the Claudian 
house during the early period of the Republic. 

22. Vel merito = aye and deservedly too. " In propria non pelle 
quiesifcm" " For not having rested content with my proper condition." 
The subjunctive is used either because it gives the reason as present 
to the mind of Appius ; or, because the whole sentence is hypothetical. 

23. But such is the inherent vanity of human nature, that glory 
charms not only the high-bom, but also those of lowly birth. Gloria 
is etymologically connected with cltieo, in-clu-tiL% k\€os. Generosis, i,e, 
quam generosos. Tillius is said to have been expelled from the senate 
by Caesar for his adherence to Pompeius, but, on the death of 
Caesar, to have recovered his latus clavus {i.e. his position as senator)^ 
and become a military tribime. With Quo tibi, cf . " quo mihifortunam 
si non conoeditur uti f " Epp. I. 5. 12. Quo in such expressions is the 
old dat. quoi, and = quorsum, " to what purpose ? " Translate : 
" AVhat did it avail you to ?" &c. Supply valuit^ and cf . Satt. I. 73. 
In the passage quoted from the Epp., we should supply quasram, or 
optem. 

25. The latus clavus, a purple stripe on the tunica, distinguished 
the senators ; the angustus clavus was the corresponding distinction 
of the knights. The military tribunes of the first four legions also 
were entitled to wear the laticlave. Ut = as soon as. Nigris peUibus, 
i.e. the four shoe-latchets (corrigiae) of bla^LleaXXi'e^^^'^Oa.^^^^ssi.^ 
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round the calf of the leg (medium cms) formed the fastenings of 
the senator's " calcei '* or out-door ^oes. Upon the senator's shoe 
was a crescent-shaped piece of ivory, worn about the ankle, called 
" luna.*' Martial, accordingly, calls the senator's shoe " lunata pellis^ 

26. Privato, sc, tiU, Privatus = not in any public office ; opposed 
to publicus. 

30. " Just as whoever is afiUcted with the disease of Barrus, namely 
the desire of being considered handsome, would, wherever he went, 
excite in the girls c^osity to ask every particular about him, e.g., 
what sort of face he has, what kind of calf to his leg, what sort his 
feet, his teeth, his hair are ; so he who promises, &c." The second ut 
with capiat defines the disease of Barrus. The first ut is answered by 
sic below. But the subjunctive (iniciat) of the supposed case is 
answered in the apodosis by the in(ficative (cogit), because the latter 
denotes what, as a matter of faxjt, does commonly happen. 

34. Macleane says that " the city praetorship is referred to in the 
words '''' urhem sihi curat -^"^ the consulship in " 2w/)enMwi ef Italiamf 
and the aedileship in ^^delvhra dtorum?'^ 

35. Delubrum conges from de and Zmo, and meant primarily " a place 
of expiation." (Lewis & Short). 

Orelli remarks that Horace here expresses himself as if the old 
republic were still intact. 

37. Orelli, in noticing the alternative cogat for cogit, says that it 
seems to have arisen from the wish on the part of some scribe to make 
it uniform in mood with the preceding sit. Is it not more likely that 
the scribe wished to make it agree in mood with iniiciat, i.e., to 
make the principal verb in the apodosis of the same mood as that in 
the protasis ? None btft a very poor scholar could have failed to see 
that sit is subjimctive because it is in a clause dependent on quaerere, 
of which cogit is, of course, perfectly independent. 

38-45. " Do you, the son of a Syrus, or some such slave, dare to 
order a Roman citizen to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, or to 
consign him to the tender mercies of Cadmus?" " Oh, but (the reply is) 
I am not so low -bom as all that ; here is my fellow-tribune, l!u)vius, 
who is himself a libertinus, while I am ingenuus, though my father 
was a lihertinus ; I am higher, therefore, in the social scale than he is." 
" But surely (Horace rejoins) you do not for that reason regard your- 
self as equal in nobility to one of the Messallae, do you ?" " True (the 
other replies), but when I see my colleague (hie) asserting his im- 
portance so successfully, by means of the never-failing arts of a 
demagogue, e.g., a voice loud enough to drown the din of waggons 
and horns, why should not 1, also, and with as good a right, try to 
push myself into fame ?" Such is the way in which many reason ; 
but not so Horace. Syrus, Dama, and I)ionysius, were common 
names of slaves. 

39. Saxo, i.e., the Tarpeian rock on the Mons Capitolinus, from 
which condemned criminals were precipitated. Cadmus is said to have 
been a heartless executioner. 

40. Orelli in his note on this verse says that Novius is, what 
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Horace's father was^ i.e. libertus, while Horace himself was Ubertinus^ 
i.e., the son of a Uhertus. But this involves a false explanation of the 
word liber tus, which, as stated in the note to v. 6 above, meant an 
emancipated person in reference to his master, while Hbertinus was a 
freed man in reference simply to his status in society. Now Horace 
was neither of these, being " ingenunsj^ " Gradu post me sedet uno " 
= is one degree below me in his condition, a metaphor taken from 
the arrangments of the seats in the theatre. 

41. Hoc = on this account. Cf. Satt. I. 1, 46. 

42. Paullus and Messalla were illustrious patrician surnames, 
belonging, respectively, to the Aemilian and Valerian houses. At 
hie, &c. Macleane, and, I think, Orelli, make this a continuation of 
the reply begun in " Hoc tibi "; but " at " seems to point to a different 
explanation, such as I have given. Plostra : plattstrum or plostrum is 
connected by Lewis & Short with Skr. plavas a ship, and the root 
plu, found in the Greek ttXco). It is accordingly explained to be 
properly " that which sways hither and thither." 

43. Funera magna go together, not, as Macleane explains, magna 
sondbit. At public funerals {funera indictiva) tjie corpse was borne 
along amid the noise of trumpets and horns. The procession halted 
in the forum, in order that the " laudatio,^'' or funeral oration, might be 
there pronounced by some relative of the deceased. 

44. Vincatque. Observe how -que is joined with a verb belonging 
equally to both clauses. 

45-6. Horace repeats the words lib, pat. nat., not without a certain 
bitterness of feeling, to denote the frequency with which this 
frivolous reproach was cast in his teeth. Rodunt = carp at. 

47. For sum^ sim has been proposed as more suitable in mood to 
pareret ; but the sense of the respective clauses requires the difference 
in mood. Q^ia sum = because I am (as in truth I am) ; q\iod pareret 
= on the groimd (alleged by them) that, &c. Horace wishes to give 
emphasis to the fact of which he is proud. 

48, Legio is of course from lego, and means a picked body of men. 
49-50. The order is '* quia non quivis mihijure (invideat) te quoque 

amicum ita utforsit honoremjure mihi invideat.'''' 

51. Praesertim •= " especially," from prae and sero. 

62. Prava ambitions procul, i.e. men who are above the imputation of 
corrupt place-seeking, or tuft-hunting. Procul, sc. ovraS' Hoc = 
" on this account." Vide v. 41, above. Sortitus sc. sim. 

55. Quidessem = *'what kind of person I was," more general than 
qui^ or quis^ essem, which would only mean " what man I was as dis- 
tinguished from others," i.e. " what my name was." 

56. Singultim =z incoherently, as if the voice were impeded by 
hiccuping ; it is from singultus, and not = sivgillatim. 

57. Infans pudor = a bashf ulness that disabled me from speaking. 
In fans is from in andfa-ri. 

59. Saturium or Satureium, was a tract in Calabria, near Tarentum. 
Some say that, as Saturus (or Satyrus) was a divinity worshi^^e-dVs^ 
the Tarentines (Cic. in Ver. 2, 400") Saturelaixo co\)o\.\i> «^s£c<^"^ 
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means a Tarentine horse. The former, however, is the true account 
of the epithet. 

63. Turpi, honestumj masculines. 

65. Vita = one's conduct as seen by the world. Pectus = one's 
moral character subjectively regarded. Macleane translates, "Not 
as being the son of a distinguished father, but because my life and 
heart were pure." So Orelli in Baiter's smaller edition ; but I find 
that Macleane ascribes to him another explanation, certainly not so 
good, which makes " vita et pectore puro " attributes not of Horace 
himself, but of his father. 

66. Mendosa = faulty, from mendum, connected etymologically with 
mancus and mendicus, Alioqui, (i.e. alio quo, qui being the old abl.) = 
in some other way. 

67. Egi'egio. This is from e, and grex, chosen from the herd, 
"distinguished." Naevos, This word is for giiaevuSj root gna of 
gnatus, = a mark bom with a person, a " mole.^' 

68. Avaritiam (avarus) is connected with aveo. Lustra, lustrum 
comes from luo, lavo (cf . monstrum^ moneo) and so = a place of filth 
(1) physically, (2) morally. 

71. His = his rebus, or virtutihus ; dat. for gen. 

72. Magni'pueri, "Great tall urchins" (Conington). Now this 
hardly settles the question whether magni merely refers contemptuously 
to the stature of the boys, and magnis to that of their fathers ; so 
that we should suppose Horace to indulge a sneer at such " sons of 
Anak," whose only merit was their height ; or whether magni and 
magnis refer to the importance of their social position in the little 
town of Venusia. But the latter view is better ; Horace wants to 
show the high spirit of his father, who did not rest content with 
sending his son to a school which even the resident centurions 
patronized. Viewed in this light magni contains much more meaning, 
and adds much more to the passage than it would if we were to take 
it in the other sense, as it seems Conington did. 

74. " Having their satchels and slates hung on their left arms ;" 
suspensi is used like a Greek participle of the middle voice = 
€(rjpTrjfjL€voL ; cf. ^* Inscripti nomina regum Jlores,^'' Virg. Eel. III. 106. 
In the " locidi " the boys carded their " calculi,^'' or the pebbles which 
they used for marking numbers, and reckoning (whence our word 
" calculate.") These calculi were arranged, for use, upon a board 
called abacus, which was divided into columns corresponding to the 
places of units, tens, &c. A pebble in the " units " column signified 
one ; a pebble in the " tens"*^ column, ten, &c., the principle involved 
being identical with our own. Some explain " tabulam " to mean the 
tablet for ciphering and arranging the calculi upon. But Orelli 
prefers the explanation of C. F. Hermann, that the tablet was used for 
" copy writing ;" and further, that the loctdi were the receptacles 
of the writing paper and pens (chartae et stili.) 

75. Orelli's explanation of this verse is as follows : — " The boys, on 
the Ides of each month successively, used to bring to their teacher 
his monthly pay (t6 didaicrpov), Octonis is put for singulis, because 
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the Ides fall on the eighth day after the Nones, or, as Lambmns puts 
it, there are eight days of Ides. Referentes means either *^ bringing 
again, recurringly,'' or " bringing in return for the master's pains in 
teaching them." This explanation is quite satisfactory, except in 
regard to the npithet " octonis," To say that the Ides were called octmme 
because they fell on the eighth day after the nones is wrong for two 
invincible reasons. First, because, as every schoolboy knows, the 
Latin practice was to include in such reckonings both the first and the 
last days of the number reckoned up ; secondly, because the Latins 
did not usually, or except for specisd reasons, nx the limits of short 
periods of time by reference to past but to future time-marks. 
Accordingly we find the days of each month calculated in reference 
to their order before the calends of the succeeding, or the nones or 
Ides of the current, month. Indeed the very nones, in reference 
to which the Ides are thus wrongly supposed to be called " octonae," 
themselves derive their name, nonae, from the combined facts which 
I have stated (viz, that the Romans reckoned inclusively, and 
marked time by reference to the future not the past), and which 
completely demolish the theory of Orelli and others. The Ides, I 
presume, were as many days after the Nones, as the Nones were 
before the Ides. Why then should the latter be called octonae 
not nonae f But the absurdity of Orelli's explanation has been 
sufficiently shown. It would be waste of time to notice several 
other views which have been proposed. That which is most likely 
to be correct, though it, too, involves difficulties, has been inferred 
by C. F. Hermann from Martial X., 62. In the epigram referred to, a 
schoolmaster is requested to give his boys holidays. " July," it is 
urged, ** is scorching hot ; no one can work now ; so let school 
operations lie over till October." If this were a sufficient guarantee 
that the boys usually got four months vacation — July, August, 
September, October — then the meaning of Octonis Idibus would be 
" on the Ides of eight months out of each year." But I fear the 
passage quoted does not bear out any such inference as this. And 
even & it did, to apply it to the case before us would require a further 
and still less trustworthy inference that the custom which prevailed 
in Martial's time had been so established 150 years before, that Horace 
could allude to it in the way supposed without fear of being mis- 
understood. Further, the fact that Martial has to petition the 
schoolmaster for the holidays shows, that even in his time it was not 
customary to give so long a vacation. Of these two explanations, 
•therefore, the former I lutve shown to be wrong ; the latter is, as I 
have indicated, very doubtful ; but nothing more of a positive nature 
has been proposed. It is unworthy of a scholar to say, as Macleane 
does, that ^^octoms Idibus is merely a periphrasis for Idibus,^* 

77. Aries, i,e. Uberales, comprising rhetoric, poetry, and philosophy. 
Doceat = get taught (dibdaKoiro av), Docere takes two accus. 

78. Semet prognatos = " sprung from himself ;" met is a suffix with 
the force of the English — self, or o¥m, and may be attached to any 
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parts of the pronouns ego and ^M, both in the smg. and plur., exceptinj^ 
only tu, nostrum^ and vestrum. (Madv. 79, obs. 2.) Sequente.% i.e, 
me seq, 

79. In magno ut popul/j = " according to the custom of a great 
city " (or, rather, " in a vast populace.") This is the explanation 
given in Orelli's school edition, and so obviously the true one that I 
cannot guess how any other was thought necessary. And yet it 
has a competitor to which Macleane inclines, '^ so far as one could see 
me in so busy a crowd." But after ut supply ^<, and the sense imme- 
diately becomes apparent. 

81. Horace's father, solicitous for his son's character, himself 
discharged for him the functions of the customary paedagogus. 

82. Quid multa (sc. dicam) = " to be brief." 

86. Vitio verteret = " impute it (namely, having 

educated me so well) to him as a fault." For Olim vid. note on 
Sat. I., 25. 

86. Praeco = a public crier ; coactor = a collector of money from 
auctions, &c. 

87. Hoc . . . major = '* all the greater for this reason." 
89-90. Never can I, while I am a reasonable man, regret being the 

son of such a father; and hence it is that I would never make 
apologies for my extraction, like those made by a large class of men 
who tell you it is not their fault that their parents were not men 
of free and noble birth. Notice dolo used for culpa. 

93, " If nature should order us, beginning from some definite period 
of years back, to live our past life over again, and should allow each 
to choose for himself parents different from his own, whomsoever he 
might select for the gratification of his pride ; still I, content with 
mine, would refuse to adopt such as were graced with fasces and 
(curule) chairs." Remeare is here trans. 

97. The yh^ce* were a bimdle of rods with an axe in the middle, 
which were carried before the highest magistrates, and with which 
criminals were scourged and beheaded. Sellis (from root sed, of 
sedeo) i.e. " sellis curulibus," magistrates* chairs. 

98. Fortasse is used here in the sense of " no doubt," as tcrcas is 
often used in later Greek. Quod-noUem = " for refusing." 

101. Salutandi plures, Heindorf explains this of the greater 
number of visitors who should be received by Horace at his levee. 
Orelli, however, more correctly understands it to refer to the 
increased necessity of saluting or visiting others ; for Horace would, 
with the exaltation of his parentage, begin to cherish ambitious 
projects, to promote which, he should pay court to the men of 
influence at Rome. Macleane translates ducendus " must be hired," 
as if = conducendus. I can find no other authority for this sense, and 
think the word = " must be taken with me." Note the expression 
"unus et alter." = " one or two." 

102. The vowel of the final syllable ve is elided before exirem in 
the next verse. Uti we = W6, an expression rare after the Augustan 

period, (Lewis & Short.) 
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103. CaloT.es = soldiers' servants ; also (as here) := low servants 
generally. It is said to be from kSXou, j&re-wood, from Kai<o\ they 
were therefore the "hewers of wood'' and drawers of water — the 
drudges. 

104. Petorritum (Celtic petor = four, and rit, wheel) = an open 
four-wheeled car of Gallic origin. Of similar origin were the reda^ 
esitedum, and cisium (Orelli). With Mulo curto, cf. curta supellex, curta 
res, i,e, **n7w" (Orelli). But curtus here means, according to 
Lewis & Short, " curtatd camld,^ i.e. " bob-tailed." 

105. If Horace were an officer of state he could not go beyond a 
certain distance from Kome without permission. VeL., usque are to 
be taken together. 

106. Maniica (manus) = a hand-bag. Cf, Lucilius " Mantica 
canterii castas gravitate premebat" 

107. Itlli. Orelli supposes this to be the same as the Tillius of 
17. 24. There is a variant Tulli, explained (by those who accept it) to 
refer to M. Tullius Cicero, son of the orator, vice-consul in B.C. 80, 
and a man of debauched habits. 

108. The Via Tihurs led from the Esquiline gate to Tibur (Tivoli.) 
110-111. Hoc-milibus atque aliis = " For this and a thousand other 

reasons ;" milibus aliis for mille aliis is very strange. There is a rule 
(generally observed in strictly classical Latin) that milia is a substan- 
tive, mille an adjective. Accordingly, milibus aliis ought to mean 
" other thousands,'' not " a thousand others." Owing to this 
difficulty Lambinus conjectured multis, 

112. Percontor {or percunctor), I inquire, from per and the root cunc, 
which is found in cunctor (also written cantor) and which is connected 
with Greek okvos (for kokvos) = *' hesitation." Holus, as before re- 
marked, not olus, should be written. The word is connected with 
x\6tj, and Latin helvus, which show the initial aspirate. 

113. Fallacem circum. The Circus Maxunus was an oval enclosure 
made by Tarquinius Priscus, between the Palatine and Aventine hills. 
It was called fallacem as being frequented by astrologers, fortune- 
tellers, and also by footpads and pickpockets. Vespertinum =: " in 
the evening," i.e. at the very time when men of high position were 
occupied with the ceremonies of the cena. 

114. ^^ Adsisto divinis,''^ = *'I stand beside the fortune-tellers." 
Horace no doubt felt interested and amused by the contrast between 
the potency of their pretended skill, and the extreme indigence with 
which it was coupled; for, with capacities of knowledge, as they 
gave out, superior to those of ordinary men, they were still at their 
wits' end to make a penny. 

115. Porrum =. leek ; cicer =z chickpea ; laganum =. a kind of 
cake made of flour and oil ; '' fritters," or " pancake," will do as a 
transl. 

116. Notice the ablative without a6, where, though it cannot be 
regarded as strictly instrumental, the agents are nevertheless thought 
of only as cfi^x" opyava ; cf . Dr. Maguire, quoted in Profesaor ^. 
Palmer's edition of Ovid's Heroidea, ¥ip. ^. \^%. '-^ Lav*\& aWv&l^ ^ 
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table of white marble, as Lewis & Short, after Acron, explain it. 
Others take it of the incitega (a corruption of iyyvBtiKfj)^ a slab with 
holes in which to place round-bottomed vessels. 

117. For cyathus, vide Sat. I., 55, note. Echinus (Jxivos = hedge- 
hog) in Sat. II., 4, 38, means the edible sea-urchin ; here it means a 
copper yessel for the table, a rmsing-foowl (Heindoif ). Fea, however, 
says it means a salt-cellar. 

118. The po/era and theguttuB were both used for making libations. 
Orelli quotes from Varro " Qui vinum dabant, ut ndnutatim funderent, 
a gutiis guttum appeUarunt; qui mmebant minutatim, a sumendo simpuhim 
nominarunt. In hujuace locum in conviviit e Grraecia succemt epichysis^ 
et cyathus; in sacrificiis remansit guttus et simpulumy Varro L. L. 6, 124. 
The guttus, then, was a vessel which poured its contents ^^drop 
by drop " = " a cruet." The patera, from pateo, was a Inroad flat dish 
or saucer. Campana supdlex (-lectUis) = earthenware. 

119. Notice the shortening of the final vowel of ed, and cf. Sat. I., 
104 note. Ed dormitum, according to the rule that the so -called first 
supine follows verbs of motion. Sollicitus, from sollus (= SKos) an 
old word for totus, (found in sollers and sollennis), and cieo, 

120. Quod surgendum sit, at having to rise. Notice the mood, and 
explain by remembering tiiat he has not to do so. Mane is explained 
implicitly by L. & Sh. to mean the good time, opposed to night- 
fall, which in primitive and superstitions ages would be regarded as 
the bad time. L. & Sh. connect it with manus, an old word for 
" good," found in " manes,*^ " the good people," i,e. the dead (who, as 
having an influence over the living, were to be spoken of with proper 
respect, whence the euphemism), and in im-manis. The word mane is 
sometimes used as a substantive, but more often adverbially, as here, 
= " in the morning." " Obeundus Marsya,^^ I must be punctual in 
visiting Marsya, t.e., a statue of the Satyr Marsyas, or M^^ya, which 
stood in the forum in front of the rostra, and near which business 
men assembled to their morning work. 

121. We may suppose the younger Novius to have been an unscru- 
pulous usurer, and also so ugly, that even the hideous satyr could not 
look on him without repugnance. 

122. Ad quartamjaceo, sc, horam; cf. Epp. I., 17, 6. *^Si te grata 
quies etprvmam somnus in horam delectat,*^ Orelli says that quarta kora 
here =^ about ten o'clock of our time. I think this is not correct, 
and that quarta hora means what we mean by nine o'clock. For in 
the first place, we must allow for the fact, that the Romans, as has 
been observed on v. 75, reckoned time inclusively ; including, that is, 
not only the last, but also the first, term in a series. For example, 
nudius tertius (i.e. nunc dies tertius) means " the day before yesterday," 
the day from which, as well as that to whidi, the Calculation was 
made, being taken into account. Again, the Roman day began at 
sunrise, i.e., on an average, we may say, at six o'clock; which, 
accordingly, was what they called prima hora. In Becker's Gallus, 
and elsewhere, i^runa kora is said to correspond to our seven o'clock; 
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but this is not the fact ; for though the first hour reached from six 
to seven, we must beware of confounding the initial point of the hour 
(six o'clock) with the hour itself. The ambiguity of the word hour 
has caused considerable confusion here. The subject is very obscure, 
but the most exact statement of the matter seems to be this: — 
prima hora was (at the equinoxes at all events) six o'clock, the firttt hour 
extending from six tiD seven; secunda (or altera) hora was seven o'clock, 
the second hour being that between seven and eight ; and so on. The 
hours six, seven, eighty and nine, of our time, were therefore called by 
the Romans, prima, secunda (or altera)^ tertia, and quarta, respectively. 
Pursuing this calculation, we find that nona hora, the usual hour for 
commencing dinner, was two, not three, o'clock, the ninth hour, how- 
ever, extending from two up to three ; and, completing the cycle, we 
get duodecima hora for five o'clock, the twelfth hour being that from 
five to six. This brings us back satisfactorily to our starting point. 
Jaceo does not imply that Horace ^^ lay cmleep.^* Lecto and scripto are 
ablatives absolute = eo lecto aut scripto. 

123. Taciturn = " musing," " meditating silently." Sol acrior, " the 
scorching heat of the sun." Lavatum = " to take a bath." 

126. Notice admonuit, followed by the infinit., a construction not 
admissible in classical prose. For campum lusumque trigonem = ^^ the 
Campus Martius and the game of ball," many MSS. read " rabiosi 
tempora signi," which is explained by the scholiasts to mean *' the 
raging hot dog-days," the signum referred to being canicula, the lesser 
dog-star. The trigon was a game of ^ catch," played by three persons, 
whose relative positions would mark the angles of a triangle. 

127. Pransus = "having limched." The earliest m^ was the 
jentaculum, or breakfast, taken immediately after rising ; the prandium 
was not taken tiU about noon. 

128. Interpellet = " prevent from." The prose construction would 
be " interpellet quin (or quominus) durem,^* 

129. AmbOione, i.e, " canvassing " (in an informal way, by seeking 
the favour of influential men.) Our word ** ambition " hardly ever 
suits as a translation of amUtio ; it, however, often comes so near 
suiting, that it might lead a novice into the error of confounding the 
two meanings, and so losing the true sense of the Latin word. 
Ambitio properly and originallv meant the conduct of candidates for 
office going about and solicitmg votes. It differed from ambitus in 
this, that the former implied canvassing by lawful, the latter by 
unlawful, means. Ambitio afterwards came to signify flattery in 
general, or an excessive desire to pleaae. It sometimes also meant 
display intended to dazzle the public. 
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SATIRA IX. 

Horace in this Satire sketches, either from imagination, or having 
before his mind some actual occurrence, the character of poetasters 
and pretenders to polite learning, who wished to obtrude themselves 
into the circle of Maecenas. Orelli thinks there is no sufficient 
ground for believing Propertius to be the object of the Satire. It is 
significant, however, that Horace never names him nor he Horace, 
though both freely referred by name to other contemporary poets. 
Once, in Epp. H. 2, 100, in the words ** Quis nisi CaUimachusf^^ (Cf. 
Propertius' reference to his birth-place, " Umbria Romani patria 
CallimacM'^) we find almost unquestionably an allusion to Propertius, 
and that, too, containing a manifest sneer at his literary pretensions. 
This Satire was probably written B.C. 36. 

1. The Via Sacra was the principal street in Kome, and ran from 
the valley between the Caelian and Esquiline hills, past the Forum 
llomanum, to the Capitol. " Sicut metis est mos,''^ to be taken closely 
with " meditans." 

2. Notice the shortening of the final vowel in nescio, and cf. Yirg. 
Eel. 8,103. ^^ Nescid quis tenedros oculus mihi fascinat agnosy 
Nescio has its final o always short in this phrase. Totus in illis = ' ' com- 
pletely absorbed in them." Cf. *^omnis i/n hoc sum," Epp. I. I. 11, 

3. Accurrit is a better reading than occurrit. The latter simply = 
" meets me ; " the former = " runs up to me." 

4. Quid agis = '* how do you do ?^' Dulcissime rerum = ** my 
dearest friend." Acron, followed by some conmientators, construed 
quid rerum agist = **how in the world are you getting on?" to use 
our colloquial equivalent. But this is not correct. 

5. Suaviter ut nunc est, i.e. ut nunc mihi est = "pretty well for the 
present." Cupio omnia quae vis, is a polite formula, amounting to 
little more than our " good day to you," and implying a similar desire 
to break off the colloquy. 

6. Cum assectaretur = ** seeing that he kept following me." 
Numquid vis? ** Can I do anything for you?" the commonest form 
of words used at parting from a person. The answer given was 
generally either " vaU" or some special wish or command, which 
was usually conveyed in the subjunctive mood. Here, accordingly, 
when Horace asks, " Do you wish for anything?" (the literal trans- 
lation of the words), the other replies, ** {Volo) noris /205"="I 
wish you to make my acquaintance." The translation of Orelli and 
others, '* You surely cannot but know me," is based on a complete 
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misconception of the construction. Cf. Plautus Mil. Gl. 575, Sc. 
Numquid nunc aliud me visf Pe. Ne me noveris. That worn, not 
noscas, is employed, arises from the use of the perfect of nosco in 
the sense of a present, e.g. novi hominem = ** I know,^^ not ** I have 
known the man." Occupo =• " I say by way of cutting short the 
interview," ** I anticipate." 

7. Hie = hereupon. Pluris = ** of greater worth." Cf . v. 22 
below pluris . . fades. 

8. Hoc is abl. = "on this account." Misere,i.e.^ "desperately, 
excessively." 

9. Ire and cormstere (in the next line) are so-called historical 
infinitives, to be translated as ire coepit, &c. 

11. " Oh Bolanus, how happy art thou in thy hot temper !" Cerebri 
is a genitive analogous to that in the Greek fiaKapiCca a-e ttjs irapprjalas' 
The adjective cerebrosus guides us to the sense of cerebrum in this 
passage. Bolanus, the cognomen of the Vettii, was derived from Bola, 
a town of the Aequi. 

12. Felicem = accus. of exclamation. 

13. ^arrirf/="kept prating about," cf.a5oX€(rx*r»'' Ftco«heTe=the 
rows of houses on either side of street. Vicvs is connected etymologicaUy 
with ot/coff, and the English -wick, or -wich,in Ber-wick Nor-wich, &c. 

15. Jamjudum video, " I have been long observing." So in Greek, 
TToXat opo). 

17. Circumagi, lit. " to be led around " = "to be put about." Visere 
is frequently used of going to see a sick person. 

18. Caesar's gardens, which he bequeathed to the people, lay on the 
Janiculum. Cubat = " keeps his bed." 

1 9. Nil habeo quod ogam = " I have nothing to do." Non habeo 
qtiid agam = " I do not know what to do." 

20. Iniquae mentis = " of stubborn temper." 

21. "When he has taken on his back a burden heavier than usual," 
lit., "When with his back he has gone under." For subire with ace. in 
this sense cf. vnodvvai ax^os. Notice the final syllable of subilt 
lengthened by the caesura. 

24. Membra movere = " to dance ;" mollius, " more elegantly." 

26. "Here there was an opportunity for interrupting him." 

27. Quis te salvo est opus = " who feel an interest in your welfare." 
quis = quibus. 

28. Omnes composui = " I have buried them all." Compono is 
especially used of collecting the ashes of the dead, and placing them 
in the cinerary imi. The corresponding Greek verb is Trcpto-TcXXctr. 
Besto = " 1 remain," i.e. for you to bury {tibi componendus). 

29. Conjiee = " fmish me off." 

30. Construe mota urna divina — " having shaken her prophetic urn." 
For the elision of a long vowel (a) before a short following (anus) 
cf. Sat. I. 1, 101, quid mi igitur. Bentley read mota divina anus urna, 
making divina nom., in agreement with anus. Cecinit = " foretold.". 
Oracles were delivered in verse, whence this use of canere. 
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31. Dims is etymologically connected with bios, beivos, Hosticus, 
says Orelli, is a poetical f onn of hostilis. Cf . civicus for civilis, genticus 
for gentilis, 

32. Laterum dolor == pleurisy. Tussis = a consmnptiye cough : 
podagra = gout in the feet ; lit. (jrovs and 3ypa\ the condition of 
one pedibiis captus ; cf . chiragra == " gout in tne hand." 

33. Qttando — cumque (separated by tmesis) = aliquandOj " at some 
time or other." 

35. Ad Vestae, i.e. ad templum Vestae ; cf. Greek tls ^AiroKXanfos, It 
was now about 9 o'clock. 

36. Responderevadato == ** to appear in court at the suit of one who 
had boimd him over by bails." " Vadari aliqiiem,^* is to require bails 
of any one ; *' vades promitterej" is the corresponding expression used 
of him who gives bails. The engagement entered into by the parties 
was called " vadimonium." Bentley conjectured " vadatus^* in the sense 
of a passive participle = "bemg bound to do so by bails." Vadato 
has been incorrectly taken by some as abl. absol. = vadibus datis. 
It is of course masc. and dat. after respondere. 

37. Perdere depends upon debebat taken in a somewhat different 
sense from that in which it is to be taken with re^ondere. In the 
latter case it means "was morally bound," in the former, with 
perdere, it means " was under the (physical) necessity of." For 
" debere in this latter sense cf . " omnia debet enim cibus integrare 
novando" Lucret II. 1139. Perdere lit^m. Lis, says Orelli, was the 
amount of the vadimonium or bail, equivalent in value to the matter 
which formed the subject of the lawsuit. It seems more natural to 
take it, as Macleane does, of the whole case going against the defend- 
ant if he failed to appear at the time appointed. He would be then 
bound to pay the plaintiff all his claims. Lis was originally st-lis ; 
cf. locus originally = st-locus, and latus originaUy == st-latus, 

38. Si mS amas. Notice the long vowel shortened but not elided ; cf. 
" nomen etarma locum servant; tB, amice, nequivij*^ Verg. Aen.,VI,607. 
Si me amas and amabo, were formulae commonly used in making a 
request. Hie ades == cidvocatus mihi ades = " stand by and speak for 
me." Hie, i.e., in the form. They had come to the temple of Vesta, 
which stood beside the Forum, and where law business was trans^ 
acted. 

39. Stare, says Orelli = astare = adesse advocatus in jure apud 
recuperatores = " present myseK to speak in your defence before the 
board who tried questions of property." Macleane doubts the 
correctness of Orelli's explanation of store, and says the word really 
means that Horace cannot "stop," though, as he confesses, this is 
repeated in et propero quo scvt, A third view is that Horace alleges 
he has not strength enough to stand about court while the trial is gomg 
on. The right explanation's Orelli's, to which Macleane's objection, 
when he says " I am not aware that stare has this meaning elsewhere," 
tells only against Macleane himself. Of course stare has this 
meaning elsewhere. Cf. Plautus Menaechmi, V, 2. 47-8. " Non 
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eqtudem rmhi te advocatum, pater, adduxi sed viro. Hinc STAS, Ulinc 
causam dicis," where the wife complains that her father, though 
nominally acting on her behalf, (stas) is really pleading the cause of 
her opponent. 

41. The words Tene relinquam an rem, come after dubius sum, 
coordinately with quidfaciam, of which they are explanatory. Rem = 
litem, Sodes, The old derivation of this from si and atides = audies, is 
still given in Lewis & Short's lexicon. The other and more correct 
account of the word is, that it is contracted from si and atuks = 
au(i)des (audeo being derived from auidus), so that sodes is equivalent 
to " if you please." For saudes = sodes, cf . Claudius = Clodius, caupo 
= copo, caudex =: codex, plaustrum = plostrum. 

43. Maecenas quomodo tecum f sc. vivit. " How goes it between you 
and Maecenas?" " How do you and Maecenas get along together?" 
The ellipse is characteristic of familiar dialogue. 

44. Repetit — " he resumes " (the interrupted conversationV Orelli 
gives all that follows, down as far as suhmosses, to Horace s inter- 
locutor. Paucorum hominum, Sfx,, *^ He is a man of few friends, and 
(in that) he shows the soundness of his judgment. No man has made 
a more adroit use of his opportunities." 

46. Ferre secundas (sc. partei) = to be your dcvrcpoycDVior^r. This 
actor was boimd, to the best oi his ability, to support the vpiorayta- 
vicrrris, but never to rival or endeavour to excel him. 

47. Hunc hominem. This is a familiar way of referring to himself, 
Greek rovb^ avbpa. We often hear a person use the expression " your 
hiunble servant " similarly, in a humorous and semi-ironical reference 
to himself. Tradere and commendare aliquem alicui=to introduce a man 
to the acquaintance or patronage of another. These verbs are gene- 
rally used of the introduction of some one in need of aid or favour 
to one who has aid to give, or whose favour is worth something. 
Litterae commendaticiae = letters of introduction. 

48. Suhmosses = subnwvisses, " instantly displace." We must sup- 
pose an ellipse of '^ ^' me illi tradidisses^ The pluper. tense indicates 
the celerity of the action. Submovere was the technical word to 
express the act of the lictor in " clearing the way," making a person 
" move on." Isto more = " in that (disgraceful) way." Isto = " that 
of yours ;^^ " that which you speak of, or suggest." 

49. Rere. Cicero, De Orat, II. 38, 153, says that reri is a verb by 
the use of which a more solemn and impressive air is imparted to a 
sentence. Lewis & Short reject the old derivation of the word from 
res, and leave its etymology undecided. 

50. Malis, abl. after aUena. 

61. Est locus unicuique suus — "Each of us has his own place," 
implying that he conducts himself in it with due regard for others. 
For the division of uni-cuique between two verses cf. Sat. I. 6, 58, 
circum-vectari, Lucilius was far bolder than Horace in this respect. 
He did not hesitate to write *^ Verum et mercaturae omnes et quaesticuli 
insH Tuti:' 
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53. Sic liabet = (wt(o5 c^ct = " so it is." 

64. The word proximus betrays the lurking treachery which in 
spite of the promise to play into Horace's hand, would, if possible, 
supplant him and all others in the favour of Macaenas. Veils. Orelli 
chooses to take this as equivalent to si velis^ rather than as an impera- 
tive. He translates " it is enough for you only to wish." 

65. Est quipossit^ t.6., "he is of such a character that he can.'* Horace 
refers to advances towards the intimacy of Maecenas, in words which 
contain metaphors from the storming of a fortress, Expmjnabis^ 
vinci, aditus. Virtus, too, to keep up the spirit of the passage, must 
be rendered "valour." 

66. Deero, deesse, are always dissyllabic ; cf . Sat. II. 2, 98, cum deerit 
egenti, 

57. Hodie, contracted from hoc die, 

58. Tempora = opportunities. 

59. Triviis. Trivium (Jter-vid) properly = a place where three roads 
met, then the public street or highway. Deducam, i.e. " I will join the 
party who conduct him from his house to the forum.^'' The wealthier 
Komans resided in the higher parts of the city, and hence the expres- 
sions deducere, descendere (in forum, in campum, &c.) 

60. For this sentiment, cf. xo^^vra ra Kokd. Dedit, an aorist, = is 
" wont to give." 

61. Fuscus Aristius was the friend to whom Horace addressed the 
Ode beginning " Integer vitae, scelerisque purus,''^ and who, according 
to the scholiasts, was a dramatic writer. 

62. Nosset, The subjunctive is used because qui = talis tit. Fuscus 
was a man after Horace's own heart (mihi carus), and just the sort of 
person who understood and should have sympathized with, the aver- 
sion of Horace for the bore before them. Novi and noveram are used 
as present and imperfect respectively. With unde venis f et quo tendis ? 
cf. Sat. II. 4, 2, unde et quo Catiits f Respondet, i.e. mihi eadem roganti. 

64. Fressare is the true reading, not prensare. The latter would 
mean to seize ; but the arms, as vellere shows, must have been already 
seized ; pressare then expresses the further idea of squeezing, as well 
as pulling (vellere) his arms. Lentissima, i.e. which seemed utterly 
without feeling. 

65. Male salsus, " bent on a malicious joke." 

66. lecur, (gen. jecoris, or jecinorisj or jocinoris), is connected with 
fjirap. The liver was regarded as the seat of passion ; the heart, of 
reason. 

67. Secreto = " in private." 

69. Tricesima Sahhata. Sabhata, pi. of sahhatum, is used for the sing. 
The meaning of Tricesima Sahhata is not decided upon. Orelli gives 
the opinion of Roeder that the reference is to the 15th day of the 
Jewish month Tisri, on which the " Feast of Tabernacles " began. 
Lewis & Short take tri. sab. as = " the new moon," put poeti^ly 
for a Jewish holiday in general. This may be kindred with the 
explanation of Scaliger, that the Jews observed the 30th day of each 
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lunar month as a sabbath. But perhaps the best view of the passage 
is that of Bretschneider (quoted with approval by Orelli, and assented 
to also by Macleane), viz. : '* that no such festival as Fuscus spoke 
of existed, and that Tricesima Sabbata is, therefore, a fictitious name, 
jocosely invented for the occasion by the witty Fuscus, and not 
to be referred to a real festival." This suits the spirit of the passage, 
and of the whole Satire, much better than any of the recherche 
explanations which have been proposed. Vin tu, and vis tu are thus 
distinguished. Vin tu anticipates an answer to the question, either 
in the negative, as " so you will not do it then ?" or in the affirmative, 
as " will you not do it ? *' Vis tu, though interrogative in form like 
the others, less implies the expectation of an answer, but contains 
a command, often pretty sharply given, as " Vis tu consuetis audax 
conviva canistris impleri, panis([ue tui novisse colorem ? " Juv. V. 7-4-5. 
We find vis tu in Horace, Satt. IL 6, 92, " Vis tu homines urbem- 
que feris praeponere silvis V where it amounts to a direct exhortation 
of the mouse to his friend, bidding him " to prefer," &c. 

70. Curtis = verpis, circumcisis, Oppedere =- a low expression for 
" offend.' 

71. Nulla = religio, "no scruples." Religio was by the old 
grammarians derived from religare, and gener^ly used by classical 
writers in conformity with this etymology. Fick, however (quoted 
by Munro, Lucr. I. 109), traces it to a root signifying " to care for," 
which root he finds also in the Gr. aXcya> (cf. Aios ovk aXcya>y ) and 
in the Lat. nec-leyo, " not to care for." At mi, sc. est, 

72. Fuscus says he is one of the oi ttoXXoI, and therefore infected 
with their prejudices, lynosces, pray pardon me ; a polite imperative. 
Huncine solem — surrexe = sttrrexisse, an infin. of exclamation, " to 
think that the sun, &c." Huncine from hicine = hice- ne. 

74. Sub cultroj like a victim on the point of being slain by the sacri- 
ficing priest. 

75. Adversarius, no doubt the same as the person referred to in 
V. 36. Qmo tuf sc, tendis, 

76. Inclamat, cf. Greek ffifioav rivi, Antestari, i,e., "to call you 
to witness that I lay hands upon this man to bring him into court.*' 
This was done by touching the ear of the person called upon. Corssen 
derives the word from aw-, (Greek «ii/o) and testor, and compares 
anhelo, 

77. Oppono auriculam, t.e., to be touched by the other. (See last 
note). Jiapit in jus, i.e. before the " recuperatores,^'* a board of five 
magistrates, who decided questions of property. Utrinque, i,e,, from 
plaintiff and defendant. 

78. Apollo was called aXcfiKoicor, oatoTpanoios, He patronised and 
protected poets. 
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NOTAE AD SATIRAM I. 

This Satire, like the 9th of the First Book, is dramatic in iorm, 
Horace Isrings himself before the reader consulting the eminent 
lawyer C. Trebatius Testa, in order to learn how he may best avoid 
or deal with the enemies whom his Satires have excited against hira. 
Trebatius, tribune of the Plebs B.C. 47, was a friend of Cicero, 
who, when introducing him to Caesar, speaks in the highest terms of 
his character, both as a private and as a professional man (vide Epp. 
ad Fam. 7, 5, 3). If living when Horace wrote this, he must have 
been over seventy years of age. Franke and Grotefend suppose the 
Satire to have been written B.C. 30 ; Kirchner fixes the date at B.C. 28. 

1. Sunt quibus videor. We notice in Horace several apparent viola- 
tions of the familiar rule that an indefinite expression, like sunt quibus, 
must be followed by the subjunctive. Cf . Satt. II. 4, 47. The fact is, 
that we cannot press the rule too rigidly in colloquial Latin, such as 
that of this or the other Satires ; but, generally speaking, when the 
writer had a definite person, or class of persons, vividly before his 
mind, he used the indicative, not the subjunctive. For instance, take 
Epp. ii., 2, 182 ; — " Sunt qui non haheant, est qui non curat habere^'' 
where the subjunctive " habeant " refers to the indefinite number of 
persons who do not possess the various articles previously enume- 
rated, and where the indicative " est " is used because its nominative 
is virtually ^^ sapiens ^'' the philosopher, with an implied reference 
to Horace himself, and therefore with certainty as to the truth of 
the proposition. IJltra /e^em, i.e., beyond what was allowed to satiric 
writers by public opinion and the custom of their predecessors. 

2. The notion in tendere is that of stretching a bow-string ; though 
Macleane has his doubts about it. Sine nervis = " without vigour." 

4. Deduct contains a metaphor from spinning ; cf. Epp. ii., 1, 225. 
" tenui deducta poemata Jilo,^' 

5. Praescribe. True to the character of Trebatius, Horace uses the 
technical word for a lawyer giving legal advice. Notice the lawyer- 
like conciseness of Trebatius' replies throughout the whole dialogue. 
Quiescas = " keep quiet." 

6. Y or per earn male si non, &c., cf. Sat. i., 9, 38. 

7. Erat. — ^Notice the use of the indicative (as again in verse 16), 
where a nice attention to syntax would require the subjunctive. 
~'ut it must be remembered that Horace is engaged in animated 
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dialogue, and uses the forcible language of daily life, in which 
the desire of emphasis naturally leads to the choice of the 
indicative. As the bully in Juvenal cannot sleep unless he has 
thrashed some one, so Horace humorously expresses himself as if 
the satiric impulse were so strong within Mm that, if suppressed, it 
allowed him no rest at night. Ter-iransnanto (not ter-uncti) are to 
be taken together. 

9. Irriguum (in-rigutis, rigo) « ** moistened " or " soaked," = Gk. 
PcPpeyfievov, Suh-noctem^ '' at night-fall." 

10. Rapit = " hurries you on irresistibly," " captivates," " ravishes 
you." Bentley read capita on the authority of a single MJS. ; but this 
is far less forcible. 

11. From the epithet invicti, Kirchner supposes the Satire not to 
have been written till after the death of Antouius (b.c. 80), and the 
establishment of the power of Augustus. 

12. Cupidum, sc. »i6 = " though 1 am desirous to do so." Pater 
optime. Young men used thus to address persons considerably 
their seniors. 

13. Neque enim . . me, &c. "For it is not every one that could 
portray either the bands, &c., or the Gauls, &c., or the Parthian, 
&c." Ptlus = a hair ; pilum = a javelin (as here) ; pUiis (regularly with 
primus) = a division of the triarii, or third rank in the Roman 
army when drawn up in order of battle; pila := (1) a pillar, 
(2) a mortar ; ptla = a ball ; pileus, the cap worn by a slave on his 
enfranchisement. 

14. Fracta pereuntes cuspide Gallos. In these words there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to an invention of Marius, who, on the 
occasion of a battle with the Santones, caused the spear-heads of 
his soldiers to be so prepared, that when they stuck in the shields 
or bodies of the enemy they snapped off, and, therefore, could not be 
hurled back again. Funkhanel, however, quoted, and apparently 
with approval, by Orelli, explains these words quite differently, 
seeing in them no reference to Marius, but regarding them as a 
common Horatian mode of alluding to the defeat of a foreign nation. 
The expression, fracta pereuntes cuspide Gallos, therefore, would 
resemble those which describe the Parthian as imhorsed, the Scythian 
with his bow unstrung, &c., &c. There is, perhaps, a reference to 
the operations of Augustus, who was engaged at this period in 
quelling disturbances in Gaul. 

15. Lahentis equo — Parthi, Horace nearly always speaks of the 
power of the Parthians in connexion with their equestrian skill, cf . 
Od. L, 19, 11., ^^Et versM animosum equis Parthum;^^ and Od. IL, 
13, 17, " Miles sagittas et celerem fugam Parthi" (perhorrescit). There 
is here a reference to Augustus' arrangement of the troubles between 
Phraates and Tiridates, B.C. 30. Descnbat, potential mood = " descri- 
here possitj'^ 

16. Po^ero* (if you tried), "*youccrtoiwZy could." See note on verse 7. 

17. Scipiadam, i.e,j the younger Africanus. ThepatTQTi^^sii<5.iss"CTfi!L^ 
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Scipiades, (gen. ac) = one of the Scipio family, is used by Horace 
instead of the oblique case of the word Scipio, which could not stand 
in hexameter verse. So Statius, Theb. I., 48, had to use the form 
Oedipodes instead of Oedipus. Notice deero, scanned as dissyllable. 

18. Cum res ipsa feret ^ "when I get an opportunity." Lit. 
" When circumstances themselves shall set that way." Fero is often 
used absolutely in this manner. With dextro tempore contrast laevo 
tempore, Satt. 11. 4, 4. Flacci, — ^Notice the name, and cf. Sat. II., 6, 
37, where he mentions his praenomen, " Orabant hodie meminisses, 
Quinte, revertiy 

19. Attentam is proleptic ; "and find it attentive." For attentus in 
a different sense, Vid. II. 6, 82. 

20. Palpere, i e. stroke (as one might stroke a horse) ; the metaphor 
is kept up in recalcitrat = throws back the heels. 

21-23. These verses contain the advice of Trebatius, who warns 
Horace of the enmity his Satires must provoke. 

22. Vide Sat. I., 8, 11, Pantolabvs (nas and \afielp) is a name for a 
parasite = "one who grasps all." Nomentanus is properly an 
adjective = belonging to Nomentum, a town in the Sabine country. 

23. Odit ; that is, hates the author. 

24. Faciam, delib. subjunc. Saltat. — Dancing was looked upon 
with disfavour by the Romans. Cicero says, " Nemo fere saltat 
sobrius nisi forte insanit^^ (Pro Mur. 6, 13). Ut semel, &c., lit. 
" when once the heat (of intoxication) has affected his (wine) -struck 
head, and number has been added to the lights," ije. objects begin 
to appear doubled to his eyes. Cf. Juven., 6, 305, ^^geminis exsurgit 
mensa lucemisy 

26. The illustration is suggested by Homer, Iliad 3, 237, ¥ja<TTopd 
ffljmoBafxov Koi irv^ ayadbv UoXvdevicca. Horace says that all people, 
even twin brothers, mffer in their tastes ; he, therefore, is entitled to 
have a taste of his own ; this happens to be one for writing Satires, 
for which he has a precedent in the case of Lucilius. 

27. Quot capitum, &c., a hexametrical rendering of the proverb 
" quot homines tot sententiasj*^ Vid, Terence Fhormio 11., 4, 14. Capita, 
as we say, " souls." 

28. Me pedibuSy i.e., " my fancy is for writing verses." 

29. Ritu Lucili, i.e., as satirist. Melioris, i.e., either in birth, for- 
tune, or candour. But, as Orelli says, it is useless to seek for 
certainty as to what the superiority consisted in. Utroque := " than 
either of us," i.e.,than you (Trebatius; or I. 

30. Arcanum, a secret, from arceo, Sodalibus, ** boon companions." 

31. Male cesser at = had had a misfortune. Perhaps cesser at has 
been too hastily preferred to gesserat, the other reading. The groxmd 
on which the latter is condemned, viz., that " it must be followed by 
an accusative, and is never used absolutely," is untrustworthy ; for 
in Livy, 40, 57, ad fin. we read, " Sive caesi ab Romanis forent 
Bastamae . . . sive prosper e gessissent,*^ But critics will, perhaps, 
insert rem before the verb in this case, urging that it might easily have 
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been omitted by mistake after the -re of prospere. Cesserat is hardly 
to be regarded as impersonal. Supply " res ;" and of. Verg. -^n. 
Xn. 147-8, ''^ Parcaeque sinebant cedere res Latio,^^ where, says 
Conington, ** cedere = bene cedere.''^ 

82. Decurrens = " betaking himself for relief." cf. Od. III., 29, 
69, " ad miseras preces dectirrere," 

83. Votiva tabella. Sailors who had been shipwrecked were 
accustomed to carry about, for the purpose of exciting compassion, 
a tablet containing a picture of themselves swimming from, or clinging 
to, their shattered vessel, and showing as far as possible the miseries 
from which they had escaped. Vide Art. of Poetry, " si fractis enatat 
exspes navibus, aere dato qui pingitur.** Such tablets were himg up 
(i.e. votiva, in accordance with a previous vow) in the temple of 
Neptune in view of all comers. Cf . Od. I., 5, ad fin. 

34. Notice the use of senis in reference to a poet of times laiig 
gone by; it is not intended to mean that Lucilius lived to old 
age, for, as a matter of fact, he died in his 46th year. For this sense 
of the word, cf. Sat. I., 10, 67, ^^poetarum seniorum turba" Senex, 
as adj., signified ** old," not necessarily always of persons, for 
it is applied to wine by Martial, and to stags by Ovid. (Cf. 
Skr. sana-s, Gr. evos). We use the word "old" in an exactly 
similar way. Lucanus an Apulus anceps, Anceps is differently 
imderstood by different editors. Macleane thinks with Heindorf 
that it is neuter ; if so, translate — " It is uncertain whether I am a 
Lucanian or an Apulian.*' Orelli regards the word as masculine, 
and renders— " being one respecting whom there is a doubt as to 
whether," &c. He thus gives it a passive sense. Porphyrion, again, 
while making it masculine, gives it an active force — " entertaining 
a doubt as to whether I am,'* &c. I am inclined to think the last 
is the best ; at all events the choice seems to me to lie between that 
and Orelli's rendering. We may compare the analogous use of incertus. 
Anceps is from an-(ambi) caput, and so properly ^ " double-headed." 
The statement that he was not a Roman, but a Lucanian or Apulian, 
is, on Horace's part, tantamount to a confession of humble birth. 

36. Venusinus, Horace was bom at Venusia. A colony was 
sent thither by the Romans, B.C. 291, at the end of the third 
Samnite war. The town originally belonged to the Samnites, 
from whom it was taken by Quintus Fabius. It is now called Venosa. 
Sub = " close up to," with the idea of " motion towards,^ implied. 

36. Sabtllis (probably contracted from Sabinuli, from Sabini), was 
an ancient and, for the most part, poetical name of the Sabines. 

Ad hoc quo we = " for this purpose that — ^not." This use 

of quo ne for ut ne is without a parallel in classical Latin. 

87. Romano is either put for Romanis, or else to be construed with 
agro understood. The former is the better way of regarding it, as 
incurro, with the dat. of the person, is common. Per vacuum, i.e. 
" unopposed." Vactmm is neuter. 

38. " Whether the Apulian or the Lucanian race happened to be 
waging some war (against Rome)." Quod ^& lot alv][ux^. 
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39. Sed is ingeniously, and no doubt correctly, explained by 
Rauchenstein, quoted in Orelli's note. It points an opposition 
between what follows, and the words sequor hunc^ &c., in v. 34. 
Horace declares himself to be sprung from the hardy colonists of 
Venusia ; therefore he is not afraid to do battle with an enemy, and 
80 let his opponents look to it, for they will find in him no helpless 
object for their attacks. But, on the other hand, as the colonists 
from whom he boasts his descent were despatched for purposes of 
defence, not aggression, he too will use the lash of his satire only 
against those who wantonly assail him. Regarded from this point of 
view, sed has its proper logical force, and is not merely resumptive, as 
Macleane takes it. Stilus (not stylus) is for stig-lvs, and connected 
with Gr. (rrtf<»» and our " sting " (Lewis & Short). It was a pointed 
instrument, usually made of iron, with one end sharp, for writing on 
wax tablets. The other end was broad and flat, to erase, if necessary, 
what had been written ; hence the expression *' stilum vertere" signi- 
fying " to erase.'* Ultro ^ " without provocation." 

40. Quemque animantem = ** any (person) living." 

41. Destringere = " to unsheathe." There is a variant distringere = 
" to draw asimder;" the first is of course moreapposite to the simile of 
the sword and scabbard, and why Macleane reads distringere, which 
nowhere else, as far as I can discover, means to " unsJieathe *' (the 
sense claimed for it here), or why he fails to see which of the two 
readings is the better, I cannot understand. 

42. Tutus^ t.6., quamdiu sim tutus^ ** as long as I am safe." 
Infestis, Infestus (like infensus) is from in and fendo (cf. de-fendo), 
Fendo = to smite. Infestus^ therefore, according as we take it actively 
or passively, means respectively (1) ^miim^r-against = " hostile," or 
(2) ^miWew-against ^ " molested." The former is, of course, its mean- 
ing here. Latro is from the root lav-, seen in a7roXava>, from which, 
too, come, Xew, booty, and Lat. lucrum, 

43. Ut pereat = as aTroKoiro = " may it perish." Pereat is a 
true optative. Ruhigo = rust, is connected with ruber, 

44. Nee = neu. At ille = " But the man who once provokes me, 
(it will be better not to touch me, I proclaim !) shall do so to his 
cost, &c." After melius imderstand erit. The words from melius to 
clamo ought, of course, to be pointed and construed parenthetically. 
Let the reader judge for himself the value of Macleane's dictum, 
that " it spoils the sentence to put melius-clamo in parentheses, as 
Bentley does, so that ille may govern flehit,''^ What does Macleane 
mean by ille governing Jlehitf The " iUV of his note I presume to 
be a misprint for iUe. 

45. Commorit = commoverit, 

46. For Jlehit the Greeks would have said olfioa^erai or KXavo-crot. 
Cantabitur^ i.e., " his name shall become a by-word." Cf . the use of 
vfxveva-aL, in Eur. Med. 423. 

47. Who Cervius was is not known. Fea would read Servius, and, 
if this be right, the reference might be to Servius Pola, whom Cicero 
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calls a " taeter et ferns accusator.^* Umam was either the vessel into 
which the ^^judices'' put their voting tablets, or that from which their 
names were drawn when they were being impanelled. Threatening 
a person with the leges and nma, therefore, meant threatening him 
with prosecution before a court of law. 

48. Orelli says that AlbnH and venerium go together, poison such 
as Albutius used to murder his wife ; others join Ganidia AHniti, i.e., 
Canidia the wife or daughter of Albutius. cf. Hectoris Andromache^ 
A.,the wife of Hector ; Deiphobe Glauci, D., the daughter of Glaucus. 
Turius, some corrupt judge. Si quid sejudice certes = " if you bring 
a case before a court in which he is judge." For certare in this sense 
cf. Sat. II., 5, 57, " magna mdnorveforo « res certabitur olim.^^ 

49. Grande malum : if he ever tries a case of yours, he will give 
" heavy damages " against you. 

50. The sense is : — " Pray infer from observation, as I do, how 
each individual attacks the objects of his apprehension with the 
weapons best suited to his powers, and, further, how sovereign 
nature ordains that it should be so." The first of these two 
conclusions he draws from observation of the habits of all the 
lower animals, e.g. the wolf and the bull. From the universality of 
this conclusion he infers the second, viz., that it must be by a 
natural instinct that the lower animals use their most effective 
weapons when they attack. Then in a manner bitterly satirical he 
applies his conclusions to the case of Scaeva, whose only principle of 
action is one which he possesses in common with the wolf and the 
buU. 

51. Colligere in this sense =: Gr. avWoyl^dv, as Orelli says, or 
rather, arvWoyi^ecrdai, as a logical inference, not an actual collection 
of cases, intended. Cf . Persius Satt. V. 85 " mendose colUgis.'*'* 

52. Unde is to be taken closely with monstratum, cf. Sat. II. 2, 31, 
" TJnde datum sentis,*^ 

53. Nepoti = aL "rake," properly "a grandson;" as these were 
usually too much indulged, and, accordingly, were supposed to suffer 
in moral character, nepos became a synonym for a dissolute person. 

54. Nil faciei pia dextera, i.e., " he will not use the sword, or open 
violence of any kmd ; for this is not his natural weapon. Mirum vt 
neque, i.e., " it is no more strange than that the wolf does not kick, 
nor the buU bite." The sense is the same as if we had id quod aeque 
mirum est atque iUud, quod . . . petit bos, i.e., just as strange and 
not more so ; i.e., not strange at all. 

56. Mala ^ noxious, deadly. Vitiato melle, i.e., administered in a 
honeyed draught which is rendered poisonous thereby. 

57. Horace, too, only follows his natural bent in writing Satire. 
Ne longumfaciam := "not to be tedious." It is needless to understand 
any such word as sermonem with longum. Cf. such expressions as 
" nolo esse longus " (Cic. N. D. I., 36, 101) where it would be absurd 
to supply any ellipse. Here the words = " ne longus sim.^^ 

59. Seufors ita jusserit : " or, supposing that fortune ao otdssSsiSi-^'* V5«^ 
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this use of the perfect subjunctive cf. triverit, Satt. 1., 45, and Juvenal 
Satt. III. 78, " Graeculus esuriens, in cselum jusseris, ihity 

60. Color vitae, " the complexion of my fife." As in v. 12, Horace 
calls Trebatius '^ pater optime," so here the latter addresses Horace as 
•* puer " = " my young friend." Ut sis = " that you will not be." 
Ne feriatj " that some, &c., wilU^ Observe the uses of ne and ut. 

61. Vitalit = " long-lived.'^ Treb. fears that Hor. will cause 
himself such trouble as to make life intolerable. 

62. Frigore te feriat == " Cut you dead." cf . Persius I. 107 : " Vide 
sis ne majorum tibi forte limina frigescantJ^ Others, not so well, 
explain /ri^ore of the coldness of death, Horace being according to 
the fears of Treb. " non vitalis." 

63. Lucilius primus, "Lucilius, who had no precedent for it." 
Moreni = " style." 

64. Pellem = " outward show." Cf . Epp. I., 16, 45, " Introrsum 
turpem speciosum pelle decoraj^ Per ora cederet, " by decking him- 
seli, in which each man was enabled to bear a fair character before the 
world.'* Take nitidus with the predicate. The subjunctive, not 
the indicative, is used, because no definite person is spoken of. 
With "/)er ora cederet^^ cf. Sallust, Jug. 31, ^^ incedunt per ora 
vestra magnifid " = " they walk before your eyes," &c. We must dis- 
tinguish between this and such expressions as " volito vivus per ora 
virum,'*'' " in ora vulgi abire,''^ &c. The latter refer to the popular 
talk about one ; the former refer to the appearance which one pre- 
sented to the gaze of the world. But of course the ideas, though 
not the same in each case, are closely connected. 

65. Were his patrons Laelius and the younger Scipio offended with 
him ? no ; and so I reasonably trust that my patrons, Augustus and 
Maecenas, will not be offended with me, but will protect me, as his 
patrons protected Lucilius, against malicious enemies. C. Laelius 
Sapiens, the friend of P. Scipio Africanus Minor, was consul B.C. 140. 
He is one of the listeners in Cicero's quaai-dialogue De Senectute, 
and principal speaker in the De Amicitia. Ingenio offensi = " offended 
at his wit." 

66. Carthage was destroyed by the yoxmger Scipio B.C. 146. 

67. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, consul B.C. 143, obtained 
a triumph for his victory over Andnscus, the Pseudophilippus. 
Laeso — ^Jetello, ablatives after doluere. Vide note on Sat. I. 1, 75. 
But, despite the authorities there quoted, it seems hard to regard 
Metello as other than abl. abs. 

68. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus consul B.C. 156. Lucilius said 

of him " Si Lupus putasset esse deos, tarn perjurus aut tarn 

impurus fuisset f Famosis =" defamatory." The special word for 
lampooning a person in verse was occentare, an offence which a 
clause in one of the laws of the Twelve Tables made punishable 
by cudgelling to death (fustuarium), Atqui, HereMacleane reiterates 
his incorrect assertion that atqui is a form of at quin. For the true 
account of the word vide note on Sat. J., 1, 19. 
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69. Ampuit = " took to task/' Tn6., i.e. through all the 35 tribes, 
excepting none but those whom their virtue saved from his attacks. 

70. Aequus = " favourable, lenient to." This is not to be trans- 
lated " equitable." The word properly meant level ; and as level 
groimd is more convenient for [military or other operations than 
uneven ground, aequus came to mean advantageous, favourable, 
propitious, &c. Again, the phrase " mens aequa " was used of the 
mind when it maintained its level, or equipoise, amid conflicting or 
adverse circumstances. So ^^mens aequa ^^ meant "equanimity." 
Thirdly when the judgment (judicium) remained imbiassed and fair in 
a conflSct of evidence or interests, it was said to be aequum, and hence 
came the moral sense of " just," " equitable," &c. 

71. Scena, a metaphor from the theatre. In secreta, t.c, into the 
privacy of home life. Remorant = removerant (vide 45). 

72. Virtus Scipiadae, a periphrase for "the virtuous Scipio." 
Sapientia, his full title was C. Laelius Sapiens, 

73. Nugari = " to jest." Discincti, i.e., with the cingulum, or girdle 
of the tunic, loosed for greater convenience, and hence = " imre- 
strainedly." 

74. Holus^ not olus, as has been already noticed in Sat. i., 1, 74. 

75. Ingenium, Horace regards himself as inferior in genius to 
Lucilius, the inventor of Satire. But like Lucilius he has lived on 
good terms with great and noble men, and this fact will shield him 
from the assaults of envy. Censum = " rating," " income ;" inge- 
nium = "talent," "genius." 

76. Me cum magnis vixisse . . . tufque = " that I (as well as L.) 
constantly enjoyed the society of great men." Invito, = " however 
reluctantly." 

77. " And when seeking to drive her tooth into a weak part, will 
dash it against something solid." 

78. The sense, fully explained, is : — This way of thinking and act- 
ing I believe to be safe and right, unless you, Treb., to whose 
authority I defer on such a subject, are of opinion that I am wrong. 

79. Eqnidem. This is not compoimded of ego and quidem ; " for ego 
and equidem are often found together, and Priscian was certainly right 
in denying the correctness of the above etymology. The fact is, that 
equidem is a strengthened form of quidem^ as ehem of hem^ eheu of hen^ 
and enim of warn." (Professor Tyrrell, Mil. Glor. 158.) Diffindere. This 
word had the legal and technical meaning of breaking off the trial of a 
case, and deferring it till the following day. But Trebatius here uses it 
in its literal sense, " I cannot break off, i.e.^ refute, take exception to, 
anything you say." The word, however, is jocosely chosen to suit the 
character of the old lawyer. There are other readings diffingere and 
dt'fringere. Bentley and Heindorf prefer the former of the two, which 
would mean * alter ;' Orelli prefers diffijulere, and quotes from Fea 
the explanation I have given. Doering thinks diffindere is the 
right reading, but takes it in the sense of secare, i.e., " to decide." 

80. After sed tamen .... legum imderstand some word signifying 
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" let me tell you that." For incutiat, cf. verse 89, " helium incutereV^ 
Ne quid negoti incutiat = " lest it may occasion you any trouble." 

81. Sanctarum inscitia legum = " Ignorance of the laws which ought 
to be reverently obeyed." Thus Orelli explains, making sanctarum 
adjectival. But Heindorf and Macleane regard the word as a parti- 
ciple = quae sanciuiUur (I think they should rather have said quae 
sanctae sunt), i.e, laws which have been so ordained that their violation 
entails a penalty upon the offender. » 

82-3. Here Trebatius lays down the law for Horace. Jus estjudi" 
cmniqtiey i.e. legal redress, and a trial by court of law, are open to the 
injured party. The law imder which such offenders were tried in 
Horace's day was probably the " Lex Cornelia de injuriis." Horace 
sportively plays upon the word '* malay Trebatius uses it in the 
sense of "defamatory;" Horace retorts upon him as if the other 
had meant " bad verses " from a literary point of view. " But what 
if one shall have written verses which in Caesar's opinion are really 
good, and shall have been praised for them by Caesar ? If he shall 
have hounded down a fellow who richly deserves his abuse, being of 
unimpeachable character himself ?'* Notice the lengthening of the 
final syllable of condiderit, by the caesura, in v. 82. 

85. Latraverit ^ " allatraverit " = " bayed at." There is a variant 
laceraverit preferred by Bentley. For the transitive use of latrare^ 
cf. Epod. V. 58, and Epp. I., 2, 66. Laceraverit = " shall have 
mangled." 

86. " Solventur risu iahulae,^^ This has been variously explained. 
Matthiae, followed by Orelli, translates it in the light of a passage 
of Cic. de Oratore II. 58, 236, " Odiosas res saepe, qims argumentis 
dilui non facile est, ioco risuque dissolvit^ They, accordingly, under- 
stand Horace to mean that " the votes of the judices (given by 
tabulae) will be disarmed and rendered lenient amid the laughter of 
the court, and so the defendant will be let off." Acron, says 
Macleane, took *WaMae" to refer to the suhsellia, or benches on 
which the judices sat. "These would split with the convulsive 
laughter of their occupants " if such an action were brought into 
court. Other commentators think that " tabulae " refers to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, which " would be rendered ineffectual by the 
laughter of those administering them." Macleane gives his own 
adherence to the view of Matthiae and Orelli, which we may regard 
as most probably correct. " Tu misaus ahibis " is not " you will be 
acquitted," but " you will be let off unpunished, though in strictness 
you were punishable by law." 
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SATIBA IT. 

In this Satire Horace attacks the vice of luxury, and contrasts with 
it the advantages of a frugal and simple mode of life. As he himself 
was but a poor example of the character he praises, he represents 
the principles, which he here wishes to inculcate, as coming from the 
lips of a homely farmer, Ofella, who had been his neighbour in early 
youth, when he lived at Venusia. 



1. Boni, " good friends." Vivere parvo = " to live economically." 
Cf . Ode iL, 16, 13, " vivitur parvo hene?^ 

2. Ofella, * The old reading Ofellus, was an error of the copyists, 
who, perhaps, offended by the termination a, ignorantly altered it 
to suit the gender. But Ofellus is a name which we never meet 
elsewhere in Roman literature, while Ofella is a well-known cogno- 
men of the Lucretii. The latter therefore is imquestionably right. 
The word is a diminutive of offa = " a morsel." Lewis & Short, 
while they exhibit Ofella as a cognomen of the Lucretian family, 
retain the name Ofellus in this Satire, lliey further say that the 
man was a Stoic ; but had they read as far as line 3 before coining 
to this conclusion ? 

3. Abnormis sapiens ^= ^^ & philosopher, unfettered by the rules of 
any particular sect." " Crassaque MinervaJ^ Minerva is from the root 
of men-Sj moneo, &c. She was eminently the goddess of mind. Trans- 
late, ^* and of home-spun mother- wit." Grassa is opposed to subtiUs ^=^ 
" fine-woven." 

4. " Non inter lances," &c., f.6., not sitting at a table glittering with 
gold and silver, where the eye is dazzled, and the judgment prejudiced, 
by outward appearances. 

5. Insansis = "extravagant." 

6. AccUnis (ad-clino) = " having a leaning towards." 

7. Impransi, literally = " not having Ixmched," with the connota- 
tion of " sober," " temperate." Cf . Sat. iL, 3, 257, " impransi correptus 
voce magistri,^ 

8. Examinat = " weighs." It comes from examen (i.e. ex-agmen, 
from ex-ago) " the tongue of a balance." 

9. C(WTM/)tiw = " bribed "==di€</)^apfi€W. ^^ Leporem sectatus eqtuwe 

Speme cibum vilem '* (w. 9-15). TTie construction is confused and 

illogical. What Horace had in mind was this : — " Fatigue yourself by 
hunting or riding ; or, supposing that you are too effeminate for such 
manly exercises, and that baU-playing (the interest you take in which 
half -hides from you the labour it requires) suits your fancy, weary 
yourself with ball-playing; or, again, in case the discus suits your taste, 
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hurl it through the yieldmg air until you are fatigued by the sport ; 
but when you have fatigued yourself, be it in any way you choose, I 
care not which, then let me see you despise common food !" Dis- 
tinguish lepdrem, " a hare,'* from lepdrem, " charm of manner.** 

10. In the expression lasstts ah ivdomito, &c., ab is to be translated 
" after.^^ Cf. Professor Palmer's note on Ovid's Heroides X. 138, 
" ab imbre graves,^^ 

11. Militia^ here = manly pursuits, such as fostered the martial 
spirit. Vitle Ovid's Heroides, Ep. iv., 86. " Non mm militia digna 
perire tua,'* where the word refers to Hippolytus' expertness as a 
hunter; and where, accordingly. Professor Palmer translates it 
" prowess." Graecari, prop. = " to play the Greek," i.e, to live 
effeminately, like the Greeks of that day, and like them, to take the 
gentler exercise of the pila and discus. 

12. Austerum {avarrjpos — avoD = to dry) harsh and dry, and so, 
irksome, severe. Fallente =* *' beguiling." 

13. Dis-cus (BifTKos from diKilv to fling) a quoit. Agit = " attracts 
you," "engages you." 

14. Extnderit == tundendo removerit, i.e, forcibly expelled ; literally, 
" battered out.'* Bentley read expulerit. 

15. " Drink nothing but Hymettian honey mixed with Falemian 
wine." Such a beverage was called " mulsum." 

16. Prbmus (promo) = the man who brought provisions out of 
the larder. The same servant, viewed in his other function of 
storing up provisions in the larder, was called condus (condo). 
That promiis and condus were only different names for the same 
functionary, regarded from different points of view, appears from 
Plautus Pseud, ii., 2, 14, where we find both words combined into 
one name " condiispromus." Lewis & Short therefore are wrong in 
distinguishing condus hn^ promus^ as the "keeper," in opposition to the 
" distributor " of provisions, as if they were two different officers. 
Atrum = dark (with bad weather) i.e. stormy. 

17. Hiemat = ^^'M^f^^o* = is tempest-tossed. 

18. With " Latrantem stomachum,'* cf. " iratum ventrem,** Sat., ii., 
8, 5. " dnde-partum^*'' i.e. " whence, or how, do you think it comes 
about that common fare should be so good ?" 

19. The pleasure of eating depends for its highest enjoyment, 
not on how much you have paid for your dainties, but on how you 
yourself feel when sitting down to table. 

20. Pulmentaria. In reference to the passage before us, L. & Sli. 
explain this word to mean " food in general," and then, incon- 
sistently with this, translate " seek an appetite by exercise.** It is 
better to translate, " let the relishes you seek be obtained by sweat- 
ing ;" for relishes are not appetite, but provocatives to appetite ; and 
besides this, L. & S. in their rendering, lose the play upon pulmentaria. 
Of course it does not here mean (as they say) " food in general.** The 
word comes (according to L. & S.) horn pulmcntum, which = (1) relish ; 
(2) a morsel. The latter is contracted (they say) from pulpamentum, 
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which again is derived from pulpa, the solid flesh of animals. Bat 
Ussrng (note to Flaatus Cure. 90) derives pubnenivm from pul$j and 
Bays it is wrong to connect it with pulpa. 

21. Pinguem^ &c a^ ''*■ when a man is bloated and pale with glnt- 
tony." Chtrea (scanned as a dissyllable) »» oysters. 

22. Scants =«» the scar, a kind of fish unknown to us. Peregrma 
lagois =^ a foreign bird of the colour of a hare (Xavcbr) perhaps the 
flame as lagopuSj or *^ white grouse," f oimd in the Alpine districts. 

23. Eripiam^ ix. wrest from you, by arguments however strong, 
your preference for the peihcock. PosUo =» served up at table. Vide 
Sat. iL, 4, 14, where /Kmere is similarly used. 

24. Tergere palatum = " to tickle your palate.** Lit. =* ** to wipe." 

25. Vanis rerum, Cf. Sat. iL, 8, 83, ^^Jictuf rerum.** Corrupttu (vide 
V. 9) "prejudiced.** Veneat, is sold. Venire =» venum'ire, from 
venu8'U8 ^ " sale." Cf . vendere ^^ venum-dare. 

27. Tanuptam, &c,t.«. " as if the price^d beauty of the living bird were 
anything to the purpose of one who merely wished for a good dinner.** 

28. Cocto num adest. In consequence of the strange hiatus, some 
would read coctove num adett. Ramsay quotes instances from 
Lucretius of a vowel with m not elided ; but two of the three lines 
which he quotes have been altered since his time ; the third is " sed 
dum obeM quod avemus^ id exsuperare videtwr^^ (Lucr. III. 1082, 
Munro's Ed.) in which we have, I think, the only ckusical parallel 
for the metncal phenomenon before us. But, as Madeane points 
out, the comic dramatists supply other such instances. For in these 
writers hiatus is admitted after monosyllables like dum, which end in 
m, the Yowel which suffers hiatus being shortened. The case is, 
however, kindred with another of which we find instances in 
Prop. IL 5, 26, " cujwt non hederae circumiere caput,^^ and in Horace 
himself, Satt. I. 9, 17, ** circiimngi, qitemdam volo visere non tibi notumj^ 
Tlie non-elision of the vowel in these compounds may fairly be 
compared with " cocto num adest" 

29-^0. Orelli reads as in the text. Macleane reads " came tamen 
quamms distat nil, hac magis illam imparibus formis deceptum tepetereP* 
translating, "to think that, although in the quality of the flesh 
there is no difference, you should prefer the pea-fowl to the other, 
deluded by the superiority of its beauty." Petere is thus an 
infinitive expressing indignation. With Orelli's reading, imderstand 
pesceris after came. For the omission of quam before ilia, cf. Od. L, 
13, 20, " siqMremacitiussolvet amor die " (sc. quam suprema die) " sooner 
than on the last day.** 

30. Esto, &e, llie connexion is : — ^^ Granting that by sight you 
may discern between a handsome bird and one of plain appearance, 
yet, by what sense can you make distinctions in fish, as to the 
locality in which they are caught?*' The object of Horace is to 
show that the principle which actuates the purchaser of such rarities 
is sheer extravagance, and nothing better ; an unreasoning tendency 
towards the viands which cost most money. 
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81. Unde datum ffentis ? = " by what sense do you perceive V* Datum 
is ace. governed by sentis ; but the expression is condensed for " unde 
datum {ut sentias, hoc) sentis ?" The nearest approach to the literal 
meaning would be, " whence is the perception (of the distinctions 
just following) given to you?" Lupus is the sea-wolf (Grerm. Afe^r- 
wolf) or pike. Three species of pike are distinguished— (1) those 
taken in the Tiber between the Fabrician and Sublician bridges, which 
were the best ; (2) those captured at the mouth of the river, which 
were less good ; (3) those caught in the sea, which were least valued. 

32. Hiet =: gapes, as a fish always does when it dies out of the 
water. TrUihris (ler4ibra) == " of three pounds weight," an un- 
usually large size. 

33. Sub = " at," with the idea of motion towards, impb'ed. 

34. Mullus s= " the red mullet." In singula, &c., " which you must 
cut up into pieces for each guest,** The italicised words must be 
added to give the force of " sinaula,^* 

35. It is not the large size of the fish, absolutely considered, that 
causes it to be esteemed ; for in pike, on the other hand, smallness is 
the object sought after. It is the rarity and consequent expensive* 
ness 01 each species of food that commends it to the gourmand, and 
this irrational propensity to prefer what is dearest, is what Horace 
endeavours to bring home to, and ridicule in, the gluttons of his 
day. Ducit = " allures *' you. Quo pertinet, literally, " to what (cause) 
is your hatred of large pike referable ?" i.e., why do you hate them ? 

36. Notice illis used of the nearer, and hie of the more distant 
object. Illis = pike ; hie = mullet. Jahn qualifies the ordinary 
rule for the use of ille and hie, considering that it is also regulated 
by the relative importance of the nouns to which they respectively 
refer. Hie, he thmks, is used of what more nearly, ille of what less 
nearly, concerns the writer's subject. " Hie" therefore, refers to 
mullis in this place, because Horace is now more immediately con- 
cerned with them than with the " lupi" 

38. Jejunus raro, go together = *^the stomach that is seldom 
hungry." 

39. Porrectum, i.e,, mullum. The slow spondaic rhythm indicates 
the earnestness of the speaker. Notice the collocation ^^inagno 
magnum.** 

40. Vellem (= €fiov\6firiv &/, not fiovXolfiijv ap) I would wish 
(if possible ; but it is hardly possible). Velim would express a wish 
either possible, or likely, to be gratified. Harpyiis, scanned as a 
trisyllaole. The Harpies (JSLpnvuu. from dp7ra{a> = " the snatchers)" 
were fabulous monsters, hali bird and half woman, said to dwell in 
the two islands called the Strophades (the modem Strofadia and 
Strivali), which lie in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Messenia and 
south of Zacynthus. The epithet rapacihus is in sense equivalent to 
doTTuiot, being derived from rapis which is from the root of dpjraC». 
At in such uses as this expresses indignation. 

41. Praese?ites = ^'' TeaLoy to do ;^^ hence, "potent." The epithet 
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in this sense is applied only to deities, under the form of which the 
winds are here invoted. Vide Ode i., 35, 2, " Praesens vel mo tollere de 
gradu mortale corpus" the only instance of the word being foUowed 
by an infinitive. Coquite = "cook;" but this, said of the winds, 
is eqniyalent to "cause to putrefy," so that the word bears a 
vindictive double meaning. Obsonium (oyftwviov) =» a relish of any 
kind, but especially fish. Quanqtiam, The connexion is, " although 
why need I invoke the winds to spoil their dainties; overcharged 
gluttony is insensible to the delicate flavour of any dish, and so 
carries with it its own punishment." 

42. Putetj i,e. " inspires disgust as if putrid." Rhombus = " turbot.** 
Becens = "however fresh." ^^ Mala copia^" = "the evil effects of 
repletion." 

43. Aegrum, &c., " provoke sickness in the stomach." Aegrum is 
proleptic. Rapula, " radishes," or turnips. 

44. Addas inulas. Inula is elecampane, a plant not naturally 
*^acida^^ but so called because it was usually prepared with vinegar 
{acetum.) In Satt. IT., 8, 51, Horace calls it " amctraJ'^ " And yet 
natural and simple fare could not be altogether banished from the 
tables of the rich, &c. ; " supply the sense thus. 

45. Here we get a good illustration of Horace's peculiar use of 
pauperies and reges. Pauperies does not mean destitution (egestas) 
but "slender means;" (strictly speaking, paup. here = the and of 
food indicative of the slender means of those who use it.) Reges does 
not mean kings, but is a hyperbolical name for high and mighty men, 
the leaders of fashion at Rome. 

46. Haud itapridem, &c. = " not so very long ago." Pridem comes 
from prae (whence prior , kc.) and the demonstrative suffix, -cfew. 

47. Gallonius lived about eighty years before the time when this 
was written. Cicero de Finn., 2, 8, 24, has preserved the lines in 
which Lucilius attacked Gallonius, " O PubU, gurges, Galloni: es 
homo miser, inquit: (sc. Laelius) CoenasU in vita numquam bene, cum 
omnia in ista, Consumis squilla aique acipensere cum decumanoJ^ 
Gallonius is said, by the so-called commentator Cruquianus, to have 
been the first who served up a sturgeon (acipenser) at dinner. 
Praeco = a crier, herald. Notice the last syllaole of erdt, lengthened 
by the caesura. 

49. Ciconia = "stork." Tuto . • . nufo, descript. ablat. = 
" of safe nest." 

50. Praetorius-auctor. Porphyrion tells us that Sempronius Rufus 
instituted the custom of eating young storks ; and, accordingly, that 
upon his suffering a defeat when candidate for the praetorship, 
the following lines were written about him: — " Ciconiarum Rufus iste 
conditor/ Hie est duobus elegantior Plands: Suffragiorum puncta non 
tttUt septem. Ciconiarum populus ultus est mortemJ^ If he never 
obtained the praetorship, the epithet ^^praetorius^^ must have been 
applied to him ironically. But in the following words, which allude 
to praetorian influence (edixerit) in popularising a dia^Hn^Tds^^^'^^ 
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that he did not use the word ironically, and the story of the 
scholiast must be r^eived cum grano salts, or at all events limited to 
some particular case, not precluding the supposition that Sempronius 
afterwards succeeded in his ambitious effort. 

51. Mergos (mergo) a kind of water-fowl, " divers." Edixerit ts= 
proclaimed (as a praetor might), of course referring back to 
•* praetorius," Assos = roasted, lie word assus = arsas^ is connected 
with ardeo, 

52. Pravi is objective genitive after docilis, Cf. Od. iv., 6, 48, 
" docilis modorum vatis Horatii," The heroic designation " Romana 

juventus,^^ is intended to convey a sneer at the luxurious nobles of 
Kome. 

53. &c. Horace (or Ofella), though he condemns extravagance, 
must not be understood to commend sordid stinginess. Both ex- 
tremes are to be avoided. 

55. Si te alio pravum detorseris. Pravum is predicative. Translate, 
" if you prove so perverse as to rush off into the opposite extreme." 
Avidienus. Some regard the name as fictitious, formed from 
avidus ; but, as Orelli points out, the first vowel is long in the proper 
name, short in the adjective, so that this etymology is not to be 
entertained. But the person mentioned is otherwise imknown. 

56. Ex vero dictum = " derived from his actual habits of life." There 
is a variant ** ductum," 

bl. Quinquennes oleas. Five years old, and therefore so stale, that 
none but he, or sudi as he, would eat them. Est = eats. Coma = 
*' cornel-cherries." 

58. Mutatum = spoilt, converted into vappa, Parcit ==. ** is too 
niggardly to." Depindere {i.e. ex cratera in pocida et paterae) = " to 
decant." Biffundere (j,.e, ex doliis in cados) = " to bottle off," " rack 
off," wine. The latter verb would, therefore, be out of place here. 

59. Orelli explains cuius, &c., as ... ^^ oleum, cujus odorem nequeas 
perferre," and compares (erroneously, I think), such cases of attraction 
as Virg. -^n. i, 578, ^^urhem quam statuo vestra estj^ The con- 
struction is " cujus odorem old nequeas perferre, . . . (JtaU oleum) 
instiUaty The words from licehit to celebrtt, are parenthetical. 
This use of the future shows that licet was, in classical Latin, 
always regarded in its proper verbal sense, and to account for 
the subjunctive following it, we need only to supply ut. The future 
" liceUty^ is rarely used except where the verb of the principal clause 
is also in the future tense. Cf. Epod. xv., 19, 23, where ^^Ucebit" 
is followed by " moerebis," 

60. Repotia (re-poto) literally an ** after-drinking." It means a 
drinking or carousal on the day after an entertainment, e,g,, that 
which took place after a wedding, at the house of the bridegroom. 
According to another account repotia meant the seventh day after 
the wedding, on which it was customary for the bride to return to 
visit her parents. Natalet = *' birth-days." Dierum is part. gen. On 
their birth-days, men were accustomed to make offerings to their 
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** Grenius," women to Juno ; and on these occasions it was also the 
fashion for people to make presents to one another. 

61. Atbattis «= clad in white. Cf. atratus from ater = clad in black. 
White or black were respectively worn on occasions of festivity or 
mourning, just as in modem times. Comu hilibri, i.e. a horn con- 
taining two pounds, or, ** a pint, liquid measure,** as the Comm. 
Cruq. explains hilibri here. He used the large and unsightly horn 
instead of an oil-vessel for table purposes. 

64. Hac caniSy &c. Tliis was a proverb. Aiunt^ " as they say" =» 

65. For qtuiy some MSS. have qui^ which OreHi holds to be a cor- 
ruption of the former. Transl., " a man will be decent in proportion 
as (qua s= qua ratione) he causes no offence through meanness, and 
is, m his manner of living, free from the unhappy faults of either 
extreme." Cultus is genitive after miser, Cf. Satt. I. 9, 11., " Cerebri 
felicemJ^ Lewis & Short wrongly take cultus here of ^ess only. 
It must be understood to include not only this, but also his general 
manner of treating himself and his guests, with special reference 
to the style he maintains at his table. The two extremes are 
obviously extravagance and meanness. Macleane therefore misses 
the point by rendering the last words, *'and is on neither hand 
sordid in his way of living." For soroidness constitutes only one 
of the extremes, the other, as I have just said, being extravagance. 
But " miser*^ includes a description of both, viz., the conduct of the 
spendthrift as well as that of Avidienus. Thus the passage is 
explained by Orelli. 

66. Hie, ** such a man," i.e., he who is " muridus/* 

67. Porphyrion identifies this AlbutiuR with the person mentioned 
in Sat. II., 1, 48. Didere (dis-dare) is an old and poetiosil word. It means 
" to distribute several distinct things among a number of persons.'* 
Divide means rather " to break up one whole into different parts." 
Munia (gen. muniorum, but classical only in nom. and ace. pi.) is ety- 
mologically the same as moenia. It comes from a Sanskrit root 
signitying " to bind," from which also come mums, munus, im-munis, 
&c. Munia, therefore, = what one is bound to do, i.e.^ " duties." The 
functions here assigned to the several slaves are those of waiting at 
dinner. Albutius was cruelly rigorous in exacting the performance 
of such duties from his slaves, and for this cruelty he was to blame. 
But yet we cannot excuse the good, easy tempered Naevius for hig 
laxity in permitting his servants to neglect the commonest obser- 
vances of decency. 

68. Simplex, " easy-tempered." Simplex (lit. = a man of single 
purpose), may be used in a good sense ; but by a natural process it 
acquired also the invidious sense of " good easy man." 

70. Victus tenuis = " frugal diet." 

71. Imprimis (hoc affert ut) valeas bene, "First it brings good 
health." To explain valeas we must either supply the sense thus, 
or else understand, " si victu tenui utaris^'' as a protasis of which valea$ 
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bene is the apodosis. The former is the better way. For a subj. (or 
pot.) introcmced with similar abruptness, and demanding a somewhat 
similar explanation, vide Satt. I. i., 74-5, ^'•nescis mio valeat num- 
mus f quern praebeat usum ? Pants ematur,''^ ^. Where I would supply, 
" Huncpraebet usumut,^^ before ^^pams ematir,''^ &c. 

72. Ut noceant homm:=^^ho'w they injure one's health." Escae 
(edo) = food. 

73. Simplex = " of one kind." " Qme-tibi sederit^'* — " which, if you 
recollect, you found to agree so well with you." Tibi is dat. com. ; 
sederit denotes that no disorders in the stomach ensued upon eating ; 
and the perf. subjimct., not the per. indie, of the verb is used, because 
the speaker states, not an impression of his own, for which he could 
vouch, but a proposition, the truth of which he presumes that the 
other would acknowledge, if he replied with accurate recollection of 
the " simplex esca " of his youth. The clause " quae . . . sederit^ 
is thus dependent upon " memorj'^ 

tn 74. Elixa, boiled. It comes (the lexicons say) from e and lix -Itcis = 
ashes. 

76. Pituita, phlegm. The word must be scanned here as a tri- 
syllable, because its first and third syllables are long. Vide £pp. I. 
i., 108. 

77. Oena desurgat dubid in prose = " (fe cena dubid mrgaV^ All 
editors heretofore have imanimously explained '''•cena dubid,''^ as a 
repetition of the Terentian joke. Phor. " Cena dubid apponitur. Get. 
Quid istuc verbi est? Phor. Ubi tu dulntes quid sumas potissimumy 
Phormio II. ii., 28. But Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathema No. VIL), says 
that this explanation is wrong. In Horace dubid is simply a 
depreciatory epithet = " of doubtful quality ;" and so, too, it was 
used by Phormio, in passage just quoted from Terence ; but there, 
however, when Getd., who had expected some epithet like " lauta" 
asks in surprise what the other means by the expression, 
" cena dubid,^^ Phormio replies with an explanation jocosely invented 
to suit the exigency of the moment, and deriving its humour from the 
fact that it reverses the real meaning of the word. For at a cena 
dubid in the proper sense, the guest would be less solicitous as to what 
he should choofie, than as to how he should avoid everything on the 
table. So Professor Tyrrell would explain this passage. Horace, 
however, must be understood to refer to a dmner of undoubted 
sumptuousness, the results of which upon the gluttonous guests were 
the only matters admitting of question. They might eat so greedily 
as to become sick. The dinner, indeed, which is so sumptuous as to 
lead to these consequences, might be called dubia, " one of doubtful 
quality ;" but is it not more precise to explain it as L. & Sh. do, 
" a multifarious, richly-provided dinner?" Thus, though the expla- 
nation which is subjoined to the phrase in Terence, is only outwardly 
adapted to the meaning of dubia, yet it forms a fair commentary 
upon the sense. 

78. Hestemis vitiis = " yesterday's debauch." Ajfigit^ "fastens to," is 
a better reading than qffligity " dashes to," an expression which, it seems 
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to me, wotdd be very harsh. Macleane also pertinently remarks that 
affigit denotes a permanent result, affligit a momentary act, which 
would be a less apt statement of the matter. Conington well 
translates: — 

" And fastens to the ground in living death 
That fiery particle of heaven's own breath." 

The words " cUvinae particulam aurae," recall to us the theory of ani- 
mated nature expounded by Anchises to -^neas, Virg. -^n. vL 724, 
sepq., where the souls of men and other animals are said to be parti- 
cular modes in which the anima mundi manifests itself. But of course 
the iBneid had not been written when this Satire was composed, and 
Horace adapted his expression to the current doctrine of the Stoics, 
with which he was well acquainted, viz. that individual souls were 
mro<nrdtrfiara of the world-soul, the Trvfvfxa vo€phv icat 7rvpci>b€s. Vide 
the above-mentioned passage of Virgil with Conington's notes. 

80. Alter = & man of the opposite character. Curata — membra. 
Curare corpus is a special phrase = " to take refreshment." Transl. 
** When he has, in less time than it takes to tell it, refreshed himself, 
and betaken himself to sleep." 

81. Vegetus = brisk, active, iromvegeo (a transitive form of vigeo)^ 
= " to quicken," " to arouse." Praescripta ad munia = " for the 
ordinary business of life." 

82. Quondam (i.e. quom = cum with the demonst. suffixw7am) is here 
used, (cf. the exceptional use of olim^ I. 1, 25.) in the less common 
sense of " at times," i.e., " on proper occasions." 

84. Tenuatum corpus = " his frame attenuated " (by sickness, &o.) 

85. Aeta^ imbecUla, t.e. the time of life when his strength begins to 

fan. 

87. Prae»Mmw = " forestall," "prematurely enjoy." Mollitiem=^ 
" indulgence." 

88. Dura valetudo = " ill health." Notice the chiasmus in " puer et 
validus," opposed to " dura valetudo seu tarda senectusJ^ 

89. iSawicMiuTn =■ " when high-flavoured." Horace means to com- 
mend not alone the hospitality of the ancients, but also their prudent 
regard for the future, the very quality which he pronounces to be 
lacking in the objects of this satire. Laudabant = " used to acquiesce 
in," "rest satisfied with;" cf. ^iraivciv in such uses as that of 
Thucydides iv. 65. ciraivfadirrav == " when they had expressed their 
assent." Nasus = " sense of smell.*' 

90. EraL This word presents an exception to the general rule given 
by Madv. 357, 6, that " the conjunctive is employed where it is intended 
to denote that the reason alleged is not the real and actual one." 

91. Tardius adveniens, coming after time, and so, unexpectedly, 
when it was too late to kill and prepare fresh meat for him. Vitiatum 
= " tamted." 

92. /nte^rrwrn = " fresh," opposed to vitiatum. Translate from 
quod to coTisumeret. " Because they considered it more becoming 
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that an unexpected guest should dme off it when high, than that the 
owner should greedily eat it before it had become stale." The 
mood of consumeret implies that the reason the ancients would them- 
selves give is being quoted by the writer. 

94. Das aliquid famae, i,e., " You (no doubt J have some regard for 
reputation.*' " Quae occupet" &c. " Since- this engages the ear with 
a charm beyond that of music." Occujxit would be ^^ which engages.*' 

95. Grandes rkombi — ^raride dedecus. The repetition of the adjective 
implies that the disgrace increases in exact proportion to the 
extravagance. 

96. Damnum (daminum^ neut. of an old participle of daresBm^b M6fuvov. 
Ritschl.) ate loss, opposed to lucrum. 

97. Iratum jtatruum. The severity of uncles and stepmothers 
(novercae) was proverbial. Cf . Satt 11. 3 88, " n6 «w patruus mihV^ 

98. Deeritj scanned as a dissyllable. Eaenti a-e *^ penniless." 

99. Laqueiy i.e., a rope to hang yourself with. 

100. Jurgatur. Jurgo (old Lat. jurigo) is said by Lewis & Short 
(after Ritschl), to be from jus, but not compounded with ago. 
Yet purgo they derive from purum-ago; and Peile classes purgare 
(^pur(i)gare) and jurgium (^jur(i)gium) in the same category, as com* 
pounded respectively of purus^jus, and ago. Vectigalia here = private 
mcome. Vectlgal (vectus, veho), is generally a tax paid to the state, 
but here it probably means the income derived from rents, &c., by a 
private individual. Vectigal prop. =— a fixed proportion (e.g. a tithe) 
of the annual produce of tne subject state ; stipendium »» a fixed 
amount, which did not, as the former, vary with the season (crevier). 

101. Tribus amplas regibus, &c. Which, divided among three kings, 
would give each ample wealth. Ergo expresses indignation. 

102. " Have you no object to which you may more worthily devote 
your superfluous wealth? " Quod superat — " your surplus." Indignus^ 
t.e., indignus qui egeat. 

104. Jmprobe, Orelli explains this as insatiabilis, but it is not at all 
certain, I think, that it should be restricted to the sense of covetous- 
ness. It connotes depravity of the whole character. Translate, 
" You monster." 

105. Cf. Sat. I. 95-6, ^^ Dives ut metiretur nummos,'* The words 
emetiris and acervo indicate the immensity of the man's boasted 
wealth. 

106. Nimirum, according to Donatus (Ter. Eun. 508) «= ne mirum, 
i.e., non mirum, ne, in Plautus, being as non. But (says Munro, 
Lucr. I. 277), as mirum ni, &c., have, in Plautus and Terence, much 
the same force as nimirum, the latter more probably = ni (or nisi) set 
mirum. It is often used, as here, in an ironical sense =» " forsooth." 

107. Posthac, i.e. when your extravagance has spent your money. 
Risus = an object of ridicule. In uteme, ne is pleonastically added 
to a word already interrogative. Cf. Satt. III. 295, " qnone malo mentem 
concussaf" Orelli, with his almost invariable accuracy, distinguishes 
this use of ne from that which we find in Satt. 1. 10, 21. Quine 
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putetisj &c., where the constmction is a mixture of putatisrie t and 
qui putetix ? I cannot but think that those who compare with the 
latter instance Terence Adelphi II. 3, 9, '■*■ Quine omnia siln postputarit 
esse prae meo commodo,^^ have failed to understand the peculiar 
usage of quine, which is found in the comic dramatists. Mr. Tyrrell 
has sufficiently explained it in his note on line 62 of Plautus, Miles 
Gloriosus. ^ine in such cases is a colloquial expression, resembling 
the Uibemicism, " sure,*^ and confirmatory of a preceding statement 
= (in the instance from Terence) " sure he undervalued, &c., in 
comparison with serving me." 

108. Ad casus dubios = " when confronted with misfortunes." Hie 
qui, &c., " Is it he who," &c. 

109. i8^Mp€r&t£m «=" pampered." 

112. Puer, " When a little boy." In B.C. 42, or the following year, 
Ofella lost his land, when the triumvirs confiscated the propertyof 
their adversaries, and distributed it among their veteran soldiers. The 
period when Horace was a parvus piter, must have been many years 
previous to this, in the time of Ofella's prosperity. Horace was bom 
B.C. 65, so that he was 23 years old in the year of the confiscation 
referred to. 

113. JmHus = more lavishly. 

114. Accisis = " impaired," opposed to integris = " entire." Videos, 
i,e. " you may see him now." Orelli quite wrongly explains " tunc si 
ibifuisses, mdere poteras.'* This would have been vtderes. But Horace 
is referring to the condition of Ofella as it was when he was writing, 
circa B.C. 37, t.«., about five years after the time when Ofella h^ 
become tenant, instead of owner of the farm. Metato, i.e. which the 
functionary who fixed the boundaries (jnetator) had measured off for 
Umbrenus the new occupant. 

115. Fortem mercede colonum. Fortem means " stout-hearted and 
vigorous." Mercede. What does this mean ? Orelli says it refers 
to the share of the farm produce, which the sub-occupant Ofella 
received. Macleane denies that the word could mean this, and thinks 
it refers to the rent paid by Ofella for his holding. This rent might, 
however, have been paid in kind; and, if so in the case of Ofella, 
the difference between the two views lies in the question, whether 
mercede designates the share of the produce which Ofella paid to his 
landlord (Macleane), or that which he retained for himself aiier giving 
some proportion to the owner of the soil (Orelli). Now this is but 
a trifling question, for the truth of either proposition involves that 
of the other. It must remain undecided, however, whether or not 
mercede refers to a money-rent paid like that of a modem farmer ; and 
if this be so, Macleane's view is radically distinct from that of Orelli. 

116. Non temere edi, i.e. " I was not so inconsiderate as to eat." 
Luce prof esta ... "A working day,*' opposed to diesfestus, " a holiday." 

119. Operum vacuo. Operum is objective genitive (by a Greek 
analogy) of what one is exempt from. Vacuo depends upon gratus. 
The guest was welcome to the industrious Ofella when the weather 
was wet, rendering out-door work impoB&\bl&. Vak.c^^ft, ^t.-wStCx. 
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120. Urhe petitis ^ " brought from town," Le. from Rome. 

121. Pensilis uva. The grape was hung up for preservation during 
the winter. Secundas mensas, Secunda mema was the second course, 
the dessert. The use of the plural shows that he is speaking not 
of one, but of various occasions. The use of Tnensa for " course," is 
probably owing to the custom of removingjthe table. Cf . Plant. True. 
II. 4, 14, " ai^erte menHamy 

122. Omabat. The original meaning of omare, " to furnish," is here 
discernible. Puplicejicu. Ihiplice is equivalent to ^^ bifida," i.e, " split 
in two." llie figs were split in order to be thoroughly dried. 

123. Post hoc, &c. It was the old fashion, but not the fashion 
of Horace's day, to defer drinking till eating was over. What is 
meant by drinking culpa magistra ? Porphyrion says : — " Whenever 
the ancients drank freely they drank culpa maguttra,** by " freely ,'* 
meaning " without the services of a magister bibendi,''^ Hence we 
may infer that, on such occasions, some law was passed by common 
consent which all the party had to obey, or if not, to submit to some 
pre-appointed fine or penalty. Culpa, therefore, would be the violation 
of this law, and being what each dreaded most, might be regarded as 
the magistra, or ruling principle of the banquet. It is idle to speculate 
as to what the culpa consisted in. No doubt it varied at difPereut 
parties, and was arbitrarily fixed at each. For something of the kind 
we may perhaps compare the old English custom of compelling one to 
" drink down to his peg." Heindorf thought that Oiella refers to 
some game played by the guests, a mistake in which entailed upon the 
offender the punishment of drinking off a cup of wine. But 
Macleane doubts this, for he thinks that such pimishment would 
be noue at all. A second explanation is possible. Ofella had been 
recommending temperance ; culpa, therefore may here == ** excess," 
which the guests were supposed to dread and avoid, and which might 
therefore be called magistra, taking the place of the magister bibendi, 
from whom there was no appeal. 

124. Ceres was the goddess of agriculture, and particularly of the 
cultivation of com. Notice the sober character of the deity invoked ; 
luxurious revellers would have offered their prayers to Venus and 
Bacchus. Venerata is used passively ..."prayed to" (vide II. 6, 8, 
note). Ita. Heindorf, after Bentley, explains ita to mean " thus, as 
it now rises." But Orelli deems this inapposite, and explains ita as 
forming part of the prayer. So, no doubt, it was commonly used. 
Cf. **/to me di ament, non nil timeo,^^ Ter. Eun. IV. 1, 1. The ex- 
pression here therefore, would be, as uttered by the guests, "ito 
surgat alto culmoy 

125. Explicuit, " smoothed out." The word is used in the same 
sense, but less figuratively, in Od. III. 29, 14 seq. Pauperum cenae 
sollicitam explicu^re frontem. In the passage before us the seria, 
or troubles, are regarded as "wrinkles written upon the brow," 
and supposed to be erased by the influence of wine. Contractae /rontis 
= " the brow furrowed with care." 

127. Hinc = " from our present means." Ofella had restricted his 
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expenses to the bare necessaries of life, and does not miss luxuries in 
which he and his boys had never indulged. 

128. Nitere refers both to dress and to bodily appearance : in effect 
the question is " how much less well have you been clad and fed ?" 

129. Nam accounts for the use of incola, a name which implies that 
the tenure of the new occupant is but temporary, as that of Ofella 
himself had proved, and this train of thought, about the transitori- 
ness of such possessions, is pursued to the end of the Satire. 
Propriae is predicative, " so that it should be for ever his own." Cf. 
Satt. VL 5, ut propria haec mUii munera faxis, Herum, a word 
properly used of the master of slaves, is here applied to the owner 
of land. 

131. Neqmties = ruinous extravagance. The word is from nequanij 
i,e, ne-aequam from aequus. With vafri inscitia juris^ cf . Satt. 11. 6, 34, 
^^jus anceps novt." 

135. Vivite fortes^ " be of stout heart while yor? live," 

136. Adverds rebus = " adversity." 



SATIEA IV. 



This whole piece is conceived in a genuinely satirical spirit. The 
character of Catius is treated ironically frem beginning to end. 
Horace meets with him as he is hurrying home to record and digest 
in his mind the clever precepts of some master of the art of cookery. 
Notwithstanding his extreme haste, Horace, by subtle flattery, pre- 
vails upon him to stay and communicate the sage instructions which 
he had received. His narrative is listened to with profound admiration, 
and inspires in the listener an intense longing to know and converse 
with the great mMi himself, whose lectures were so pregnant with 
instruction in the Epicurean " ars vivendi." The Satire was written 
about B.C. 32. 

I. For the mode of salutation cf. Satt. I. 9, 62-3 : " Unde vents et 
qtio tendis f " About Catius we know nothing positive. Some say 
that he was the Catius Insuber, mentioned by Cicero (ad Fam. xv. 
16), as an Epicurean who had recently died. Macleane is inclined to 
believe this. If it be true, Horace, when he wrote this Satire, had, 
perhaps, renounced Epicureanism. Orelli thinks that the Catius in 
question was a freedman of the Catius referred to by Cicero ; that 
his name was Catius Miltiades ; and that he wrote a treatise on the 
art of cookery. He quotes in confirmation of this a remark of the 
Commentator Cruquianus, on verse 74 of this Satire : Irridet eum 
qiu)d de opere pistorio in suo Ubro scribit de se ipso: — ^^ haec primus 
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invenit et cognovit Catius MilHades.'*^ Catius is not a vocative, says 
Orelli, but the question is asked in the third person (unde verdt Catius)^ 
as implying a kind of distant respect for the person addressed. 

2. ^^ Ponere signa " = to arrange the technical marks ('^hich were 
to help his memory). These ^w^na were more properly called ^^ imagines?^ 
The " ars mnemoiiica" was well understood by the ancients. QuaUa 
vincant, i.e, such as would bear off the palm of philosophy from 
Pythagoras. 

3. Anytique reum^ i,e, Socrates, whose accusers were Meletus, Lycon, 
and Anytus. 

4. Cum interpellarim ; translate ** in having interrupted you." " Sie 
tempore laevo,** " so inopportunely ;" opposed to dextro tempore^ an 
expression found in Satt. II. 1, 18. 

5. Bonus goes closely with des^ " kindly grant/* or " grant with your 
usual kindness." 

6. Interciderit tibi = " shall have slipped from your memory ;" 
" recall it to mind." 

7. Sive €8t^ &c., " whether this power (hoc, i.e. repetere) is the result 
of natural endowments, or of art." Artis, i.e. the mnemonic art, 
said to have been invented by Simonides of Ceos. 

8. Quin id erat curae, ^c, " well indeed this was (at the moment you 
met me) the very thing I was anxious about, viz., how to, &c." 

9. Ues tenuis, Sfv,, i,e. subtle doctrines, expounded in refined and 
delicate language. 

10. Simul et^ supply " utrum sit." The ellipse of the substantive 
verb (sum) in the subjunctive mood, is very rare, except in familiar 
discourse like the present, where strict syntactical rules are never 
very solicitously observed. 

11. il/emor = " from memory." Canam; Old Greek philosophers, 
e.g. Pythagoras and Empedocles, wrote in metre. Catius, no less a 
philosopher than they, and with a subject quite as important as theirs, 
will also deliver his precepts after their fashion. 

12. He begins with eggs, which formed the first coiu'se at a Roman 
dinner. From the beginning to the end of dinner is expressed 
by " Ah ovo usque ad mala." Longa = " oblong." 

13. Suci melioris = " of better flavour," not, " more nourishing." 
Alba, = " white." There is no need to read " alma^''^ as Bentley did, 
for the purpose of adding seriousness to what Horace intended to be 
a trifling advice, in keeping with the character of the speaker. 

*14. Ponere = **to serve up at table." Long eggs were supposed 
to produce male fowl. Callosn signifies that the contents were " hard 
and firm.'* The adjective comes from caWMm = the hard flesh of 
animals. Vitellus is a diminutive of vitulus, and, accordingly, it 
sometimes means " a little calf." How did it come to be used in the 
sense of " yolk ? " To give the answer would require a knowledge of 
the original and radical meaning of vitulus, which is connected with 
IraXos a bull, and (according to Lewis & Short) with the name 
" Italia." 
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■ 15. Caule. Orelli says this is written " cole " in his oldest MSS., 
and that both forms were equally in use. Cf . the interchangeable forms 
caupo and copo. The suburbs abounded in artificial streams and ponds 
formed by the rich residents to decorate their grounds. On this 
account the cabbage grown there was held to be insipid, that being 
better which grew in the dry country. 

16. Irriffuo = too much watered = " swampy." Elutius {e-luo, 
luo being akin to lavo) more washed out, i.e., insipid. The epithet 
is chosen to suit irriguo. Horto, t.6., than the produce of such a 
garden. 

17. Oppresserit = " taken you by surprise." This is the commonest 
meaning of opprimere, which should never be rendered " oppress.^ 
Vespertinus, i.e. " in the evening." 

18. Ne galHna — dura^ i.e., '* lest the fowl (whidi you kill at the 
moment), should by its touffhness offend the taste of your guest." 
Needless difficulties are raised about nullum responset, Respomare 
properly means to answer, and from this point of view the meaning 
must be determined. Now, the craving palate of the guest would in 
a sense ask for pleasing and savoury viands, and if they proved other- 
wise, it might naturally be said that they gave a had answer to the 
request. It needs not be supposed that the imaginary guest was 
hungry, and hence the possibinty of his taking offence. Malum is o^ 
course a sort of cognate accusative, having the force of an adverb ; 
and so such words as perfidum, indoctum, in the phrases ^''perfidum 
ridens^'''' " indoctum canert^'' ought to be explained. The notion of 
separating malum from the verb, and makm^ it an ejaculation, is 
utterly absurd, and unworthy of being entertamed. 

19. Doctus eris^ i.e,, a me. " Pray let yourself be taught." Mixto 
= " diluted with water," as Orelli takes it. Fut. as polite imper. 
Bentley ingeniously conjectured and read musto = new wine, or 
" must." 

20. Hoc, Sf^, T^iis process will counteract the tendency to tough- 
ness, occasioned by the haste with which the bird has to be killed 
and dressed. Pratensihus fungis = " mushrooms whicn grow m open 
meadows." 

21. AUis, t.c, those which grow in woods and marshy places (Orelli). 

22. Prandia = " his lunch upon each occasion,*^ which is the force of 
the plural. Moris z=. mulberries. 

23. Finiet, does this mean *^ shall form the limit of," in the sense of 
confining himself to mulberries alone, or in that of merely con- 
cluding his repast with a dish of mulberries ? No doubt the latter 
is intended. Ante gravem solem, i.e., in the morning, before the heat 
becomes oppressive. 

24. Aunmus is periiaps the same person as the Marcus Aufidius 
who is said by Pliny to have been the first to breed and fatten pea- 
cocks for sale at Rome. 

25. Mendose = " faultily," from mendum, a fault or defect. Vacuis 
veniSj t.c, to an empty stomach. Praecordia (prae-cor), properly the 
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diaphragm, or muscle separating the heart and Imigs from the 
abdomen. Here it is put for the " stomach." 

26. Mulsum {sc. mnum) = wine sweetened with honey, mead. 

27. Prolueris = " washed,'* a strong expression for drinking. Of. 
Satt. I. 5, 16, " multa prolutus vappaJ^ 

28. Mitulus = sea-mussel. 

29. Brevis Jierha go together, referring to the small size of the 
plant. " Groundling sorrel.'* (Conington). 

30. Nascemes — lunae = " the periods of new moon," whenever they 
come. Notice the meaning of the plural. 

32. Peloris^ the giant mussel, found in the Lucrine Lake, near 
Baiae, a fashionable watering-place on the coast of Campania. Murex 
= the puiple-fish. 

33. Oirceii, a town and promontory of Latium. Mtsenuniy a 
town and promontory of Campania. 

34. Pectinibus patulis = broad scallops ; " flat bivalve mussels." 
(Conington.) Molle Tarentum = " luxurious Tar." Jactat se = 
" plumes itself upon." 

35. Nee = nee tamen, Cenarum . . . artem = "the art of 
preparing dinners ;" " the art of cookery." 

36. Exacta = " thoroughly mastered'* Tenui ratione saporum = 
" the subtle theory of flavours." 

37. " Nor is it enough to sweep your fish from the fishmonger's 
table at a high price." Avertere, which is often used for interverterey 
connotes the eagerness with which a rich gourmand might at any cost 
forestall the lot of fish or outbid rival purchasers. Bentley read 
** averrere^^ which would mean to sweep off the table in the same 
manner in which a fisherman might be said to sweep them from the 
sea with his nets. 

38. Ignarum == " if he who does so is all the while ignorant," 
Est^ i,e., " always and at all feasts." Orelli, by adding these words, 
accoimts for the use of the indicative instead of the subjunctive. 
Jus aptiuSj i.e., which ought to be boiled, as opposed to " asm," 
broiled. 

39. Languidits, i.e., " though his appetite has begun to flag." In 
cuhitum conviva reponet. The guests, leaning with the left elbow 
on a cushion (cubital) used the right hand in eating, and when they 
had done, reclined resting their heads upon a bolster (cervical.) 

40. Umber et, Sfc., " the Umbrian, which is fed on, &c." The most 
literal rendering would be " The boar which is Umbrian, and, so, fed 
on, &c." 

41. -4/)6r, " wild boar." Camem inertem = "insipid flesh." That 
imrs here describes the flavour of the flesh, not its flabby appearance 
or want of firmness to the touch, is rendered more probable by a 
passage in Pliny " Blitum (a kind of vegetable), iners mdetur, ac sine 
sapore^ aut acrimonia ulla.^^ 

42. Laurens, i.e., belonging to the district of Laurentum, a town 
in Latium, on the sea-coast. The places aroimd were marshy, and 
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hence the aUusion to ulvis and harundine. This form of the latter 
word is more correct than arundine, 

43. Capreas = " roes." Submittit = produces. Cf . " Monstrumve 
suhmisere Colchis (Od. IV. 4, 63.) 

44. Sapiens^ the (Epicurean) philosopher, i.c., the epicure ; arnios =« 
the shoulders. 

45. Natura^ i.e., their natural properties, e,g.^ their effect upon the 
stomach, easiness or difficulty of digestion, &c. Orelli prefers this 
explanation to that of those who refer " natura • * to the " modes of 
generation of each kind.'^ Aetas, the age would of course more or 
less determine the quality of the flesh. 

46. Ante meum = palatum, i.€., " until ascertained by my acuteness 
of taste." NuUi. Is this masculine or neuter ? does it agree with 
potato understood, or is it equivalent to neminif Probably the 
latter. Quaesita, i.e., though it had often been inquired into. 

47. Ingenium = " inventive genius." Promit. The epicure's in- 
vention is compared to a larder. This instance of the indicative 
where we might have expected the subjunctive, is passed over without 
a note by Orelli and Macleane. — Vide Satt. II. 1, 1, note. Crustula 
= confectionery. The word is a diminutive of crustum (a form of 
crusta), and etymologically related to crudus, 

49. Hoc may be either abl. after laboret, as " laborare morho,'' S^c. ; 
or (more probably) accus. after the same taken transitively, as in 
Epode. V. 60, " quale non perfectius meae lahorarint manus.''^ 

60. Perfundat = " besprinkles." 

51. Massica, so called from Mons Massicus, in Campania, where the 
vines which produced it grew. 

52. Si quid crassi est =z "Whatever coarseness is in them." 
Tenuabitur = " will be refined away." 

53. Odor nervis inimicus, i.e., the heavy, intoxicating, fumes. 
Ilia, This points to the common method of clearing wine as opposed 
to that which has been just recommended. Translate : " Those same 
wines, if treated in the ordinary way, are spoiled by the linen strainer, 
and so lose their freshness of flavour." 

54. For vitiata, in the sense of spoiled by a noxious admixture, 
cf. Satt. II. 1, 56, " vitiato melle cicuta.^^ 

55. Surrentina, from Surrentum, a town in Campania, on the Bay of 
Puteoli, the modem Sorrento. The Surrentine were light wines, and 
usually strengthened by being mixed with Falemian lees. Vafer qui 
miscet, " he who is an adept in the art of mixing," &c. 

56. "Skilfully precipitates the sediment with a pigeon's egg, 
since the yolk, as it goes to the bottom, rolls all foreign matter 
down with it." The point of the predicate lies in " volvens.^^ 

57. For quatenus = since or because, cf. Sat. I. 1. 64. " Quatenus 
id facit.^'' 

58. Tostis squzUis = " fried shrimps.'* 

59. Lactuca = " lettuce ;" acri = " acidulated ;" innatat = " swims 
upon," opposed to sedere, Cf. ''^escae quae implex tibi sederity 
Satt. II. 2. 73. 
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60. Pema ac hUlut, " ham and sausages." Hilla is dim. of Mra = 
intestinum jejunum =-. Gr. vrjarts, 

61. Flagitat immorsus r^/ici =" Craves to be stimulated and re- 
stored." Dr. Smith, in his lexicon, renders immorsus " enfeebled ;" 
but this explanation is questionable. There is an alternative reading 
"in morsus^Wefici = "to be restored for eating." But Horace is 
speaking of those things which ^^pervellunt stomachum'*^ (yid. Satt. 
lit. 8. 9.) and therefore it is better to read as in the text immorstiSy 
part, of immordeo. " MaUt *' " would prefer them," i.e. to lactuca^ &c. 

62. "Such as are brought (to him) smoking hot from filthy 
eating-shops." Popinae were eating-houses of the lowest kind. The 
word is etymologically related to ttc ttto), coquo, &c. 

63. Est operae pretium — " it is worth while" (lit. " there is reward 
for the labour.") " Duplicis pemoscere juris naturam** ... "to acquaint 
oneself thoroughly with the manner of making the two kinds of sauce." 
He then describes how they are made. The first becomes an element 
in the composition of the second. Though named simplex, it was 
in reality compounded of oil, wine, and pickle (muria). The second 
consisted of the first, boiled with certain herbs cut up, and then, 
after being allowed to rest, mixed with saffron and Yenafran olive 
oil. 

65. Muria =r pickle, made chiefly from tunnies (thyrm) as " garum^"^ 
from mackerel (scombri). 

66. Quam qua "than that with the heavy odour of which the 
Byzantine jar has been tainted." Byzantium was celebrated for 
the abundance of tunnies caught in its neighbourhood. 

67. " AVhen this, (i.e. jus simplex) mixed with certain herbs chopped 
up, has been boiled in a vessel (in-ferhuit)^ and, after being sprinkled 
with Corycian saffron, has been allowed to come to a stand and 
cool, pray add to the other ingredients, the juice which the berry of 
the V'enairan olive has yielded on being pressed." Addes, int. indie, 
as polite imper. 

68. Corycio. From Mt. Corycus, in Cilicia. The modem name 
is Khorgos. 

69. Venafranae^ i.e. from Venafrum (modem Venafro), a very andent 
town of the Samnites, celebrated for its olive oil. 

70. He now proceeds to discuss the details of the second course. 
Suco = in juiciness. Picenum was a district in the east of Italy (the 
territory of the modem Ancona), famous for its fruit and oil. 
T'iburS'tis adj. of Tihur-uris, which was an ancient town of Latium, 
situated on the Anio ; its modem name is Tivoli. 

71. Nam. The connexion is : (" I think it necessary to mention this, 
that you may not be deceived by their look) for they excel the others 
in appearance." Venucula (5c. uva). The word is also spelled " Venicula.''* 
Convenit ollis, i.e. " is fit for preserving.*" 

72. Rectius, i.e. than lay them up in " ollae.^^ Duraveris = " preserve." 

73. Hancy i.e. the Alban grape, preserved in the manner pre- 
scribed. Faecem, probably some sort of liquor made of wine lees. 
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Allec^-ecis). This word is found in all three genders, and in other 
forms, viz., alec and hallex, or alex and haUx, It means " fish- brine." 

75. Incretum = " sifted in." The word is participle of incemo =" to 
scatter by passing through a sieve " (incerniculum). The pepper, as 
Macleane says, was sprinkled over the salt. Incretum is differently ex- 
plamed by others (as Forcellini) = non cretum^ " not separated from," 
i.e. " mixed with.^^ " In " is thus regarded as negatmg the other part 
of the[compound, " cemoy Cemo of course properly = " to separate." 
Circumposuisse = " to have served all round the table to each guest." 
CatiUus is a dimin. of catinus. 

76. For immane, vid. 1. 6. 120 note. Millia tema sc. nummum^i.e. 3,000 
H.S. for each dinner of fish. Note the distributive force of " tema" 
Macello ... "provision market." 

77. " And to confine within a narrow dish the fish that had once 
the range of the wide seas." 

78 Movet, impersonal, says Orelli. Strictly speaking we may say 
that the contingencies, mentioned in the clauses after sen and swe, 
form the subject of the verb. " Unctis^" to be taken closely with ** dum 
furta ligurit " = " greased while he licks up some pilfered morsels." 
Distinguish ligunre and scaturire, in which the u is long, from the 
derivative verbs in -unre^ which have the u always short. 

80. Gravis, " loathsome." Veteri, old and therefore worn with use. 

81. Scopis = a broom for cleaning tip the room and its furniture. 
Mappis = " napkins," ^in Sat. II., 8, 63, " Varius mappa compescere 
risum vix poterat." Conington takes the word here to mean " dish- 
cloths," and perhaps this is more suitable to the context. Scobe = 
" saw-dust." Macleane quotes from Becker's Gallus, page 138n. " It 
still remains a question whether common sawdust, used for cleaning, 
is meant by Horace, as there was scarcely any * sumptus ' in that." 
This seems to betray a misconception of the sense. The inexpensiveness 
of the articles is the very point insisted on, and quantus is here 
equivalent to " quantidus," 

82. Neglectis Jlagitium ingens = " the disgrace arising from the 
neglect of such necessaries is great in proportion to their cheapness." 

83. Ten lapides^ ^c For " ^ew," cf. ** men moveat cimex Pautiliusf* 
Satt. I. 10, 78. " Ten—radere,''^ ^c. The expression is one of excited 
indignation, which does not adapt its language to the rules of syntax. 
We ought not to explain it as Macleane by supplying " decet ? " 
Lapides varies =: a " tesselated pavement." Palma = " scopae 
e palmarumfoliis confectae''' (Orelli) i.e., " a broom of palm leaves." 

84. Construe : " Dare illuta toralia circum Tyrias vestes^ Torus = 
couch ; toralia, therefore, = some sort of covering put over the 
couches. Tyrias vestes, i.e., the purple stuff which formed the housing 
of the couch and its appurtenances. 

85. " Forgetting that exactly in proportion as these involve less 
trouble and expense, the more justly is the neglect of them to be 
censured than that of costly things, such as can be found only at the 
tables of rich men." Mensis dat. after contingere. 
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86. Supply the sense thus : ^^ Tantojustius reprehendi haec neglecta 
ilUs neglectis qiiae,^^ ffc. — (Orelli). 

89. Ducere aiiditum. The supine, accordmg to the rule, follows a 
verb of motion. Memento = " remember to take me with you.** 
Perges quocumque = " wherever you go." 

90. Memori — pectore. " However accurate your memory, yet you 
cannot by a second-hand narrative gratify me so highly as would 
a conversation with the great philosopher hunself." 

92. Voltum hflhitumque = " the look and demeanour." " Now you, 
though blest in the sight, do not set much value on having seen him, 
because it was your Itwk to do so ; but I," &c. 

93. Contingere is generally used of favourable, accidere of un- 
favourable, events. 

94. Here we seem to have a parody on Lucretius I. 926 : Juvat 
integros accedere fontes atque haurirey^ ^'c. 



SATIRA VI. 

In this Satire Horace contrasts the comforts of town and country 
life. He dilates upon the daily annoyances to which he is exposed 
in Rome, but from which his Sabine estate brings him relief ; and 
concludes with a fable apropos of the subject. The Satire was 
written soon after Maecenas had given him the farm, in B.C. 31. 

1. Hoc erat in votis = " this was all I wished for." Though he speaks 
of it as merely among his wishes, yet it was the all-absorbing desire, 
and so we may translate as I have done. Non ita magnua = ** not 
very large." Cf . Satt. II. ii., 46, hand ita pridem = " not very long 
ago." " Ita" is frequently so used, but only after negatives. 

2. lUgis aquae fons = " a spring of never-failing water." 

3. Super his — "in addition to these." Cf . Gr. eirl tovtols, Auctius 
atque melius = ^* even more liberally and more kindly than I had 
ventured to hope ** 

4. Bene est^ sc, mihi =" I am happy." 

5. Maia nate^ i.e. Mercuri. He prays to the god of good-luck, Gr. 
€piowios* Propiia = " permanently my own." Cf. Satt. II. 2, 129. 
Faxis. This form of the perf. subj., arose from fe/ad-sim, by a loss 
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oft before *, and of the reduplication /« — (Peile, Ety. 318.) Accord- 
ing to another account (Madv. Lat Gr. 115 f.),/<mmis a subjunctive 
formed from a fut. ^^faxo** which, again, is formed inmiediately from 
the theme of /octo, /oc, by adding the termination 90, Madvig 
regards ^^faxim** as fut. subjunctive, but used in wishes as a 
present. 

6. Ratione mala = "by evil means," as, perjury, forgery, rob- 
bery, &c. 

7. Vitio culpave = " corrupt excess, or want of thrift.*' Notice the 
indicatives feci and sum. Horace means to imply that what he ig 
putting as a hypothesis might with truth be stated categorically. As 
a matter of fact he has not done, and is not about to do, these things. 

8. Veneror = " pray for." The radical idea in veneror is that of 
wishing. It is cognate with English " wish," and German " wtinschen.** 
Angulus — proximiis = " that nook close by." 

9. Accedat = " were added to my land." Denormat = " disfigures," 
from de, and norma, a square. 

10. " O that some luck would discover to me a crock of silver 
as it did to that farm- servant, who, having found a treasure in the 
ground, was thus enabled to purchase and till for himself the very 
land on which he had drudged before." 

11. Mercenarius = " a paid labourer. The word is attracted into 
the relative clause. The sense requires it to be understood in the 
dative after ** illV* 

12. Hercules presided over the discovery of hidden treasures; 
Mercury over overt gains, and the commerce of daily life. 

13. Quod adest = t6 irapov. Cf . Od. III. 29, 32, " quod adest 
memento componere aequus,'* Gratumjuvat. Orelli regards gratum as 
neuter agreeing with " quod adest^ He thus explains ^^juvat ita ut 
gratum git animo meOj* rejecting the opinion of those who make 
gratum masculine, agreeing with me imderstood, as if Horace were 
•* grateful " for the services done him. 

15. PinguCj as an epithet of ingenium, would mean " stupid." 

16. Ergo = " well then." This word marks the transition to his 
main subject. In montes, i.e, the hill country of the Sabines. Arcem. 
His house, which was on a height, is regarded as his castle. 

17. Prius, i.e. sooner, or rather, than the things just mentioned, 
viz. his farm and the pleasures it affords. lUustro = to bring into a 
strong light ; hence here = " to bring into the light of fame." 
Musaque pedestri. The Greeks called prose ne^os \6yos. In ordinary 
Latin this is " soluta oratio^ Our word " prose " is from prosa (sc. 
oratio) or ^^prorsa," i.e. pro -versa j the style which moves right onward 
not stopping to turn back at the end of every line, as " verse " does. 

18. Ambitio. This probably refers to the efforts of a rising poet to 
secure the favour of influential men. Such efforts might only too 
easily take the form of flattery, with which accordingly we find ambitio 
synonymous in Satt. L 6, 52, " prava arnbitione procul.*^ 
Plumbeu8=:^^ the leaden south wind," so called from ita b«lj^^^ 
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effects upon the health. Lead being one of the heaviest of metals, 
plumbeus was used for gravis, " oppressive," but it expresses the 
notion more forcibly than gravis does. 

19. -4MfMwmtf«^M«^avw, Autumn "the season of pestilence." LiUtinae 
qtiaestus acerhaey " The harvest season of baneful Libitina." Libitina 
was the Roman goddess of death. She was identified now with 
Venus, now with Proserpine. The apparatus necessary for funerals 
were kept in her temple, to be sold, or hired out, whence undertakers 
were called lihitinarii. In her temple was also kept a register of 
deaths. The goddess of births was Lucina, or Juno Ludna. 

20. Matutine pater. Matutmus, an adj. from Matuta, the goddess 
of dawn; the word is connected with ma-, of mam, and matunts, 
Janus is called nujUutinus, because he presided over the beginning 
of the day. The name Janus is kindred with janua, a door, both 
coming from the root i, of ire, and meaning " a going through^ 
Janus was represented with a face on the back, and another 
on the front, of his head. He had a temple in the forum with 
two doors opposite to each other, which in time of war stood 
open, and in time of peace were shut. The month of J^iuary, the 
beginning of the year, was sacred to him, as were all other begin- 
nings. Sea Jane lihentius audis, " or, be it that you prefer to be 
called by the name of Janus." Cf. Epp. I. 7, 37, " rexque paterque 
audisti coram nee verbo parcius ahsens,^^ and Epp. I. 17, " Si curas esse 
qaod audis.''^ So dKov<a and K\v<a are used. 

21. Unde = a quo, " with an invocation of whom men commence,** &c. 
Operummtaeqtielahores ..." the work of life's daily round," Lit, " the 
works of their callings and their life. " 

22. Sic displacitum. The substantive verb (^esse) is generally omitted 
in such expressions as this. 

23. Romae, i.e, when I am at Rome. Sponsorem me rapis, i.e. I must go 
as surety early in the morning. This being his morning task, Janus 
is supposed to drag him to it. " Sponsor was one who became surety 
for another under the form of contract called " verborum obligatio^^ 
which took place by question and answer {ex interogatione et res- 
ponsione.) One asked the other ^^ dari spondesf^^ and he answered, 
" spondeo.^^ He who asked and he who answered were called respec- 
tively " stipulaXor " and ^^ promissor,^^ This exphiaB respondeat in line 
24. (Macleane). Eja, a cry to stimulate = " Quick." 

24. " Make haste lest some one else may anticipate you in the kind 
office of becoming surety for a friend." Officio does not mean " an 
incumbent duty," but a " friendly office," or " favour." The word = 
opificium, from the root of ops, opiis, and fado. It properly means 
" a service rendered to one whose claim to such service is recognised ; 
while beneficium is a service rendered where there is no claim." (Lewis 
& Short.) The doing of a beneficium to anyone, therefore, would 
generate on his part a corresponding officium, or duty of requital, 
towards the doer. 

26. Bruma = brevnia =brevima = brevissima. ** Dicta bruma quod 
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brevissimus tunc dies est (Yarro). Bruma is properly, therefore, the 
shortest day in the year, the winter solstice.''^ 

26. " Draws along the days of the inner ring." Inter, gyro, abL of 
descript. Days are regarded under the figure of a series of concentric 
circles, the shortest day corresponding to the innermost circle, whose 
circumference is least. Cryrus (yOpor) is properly the circle which a 
horse describes when driven round in that preliminary process of 
training, which is technically called " ringing." ( Vide Virg. Greor. HI., 
114.) 

27. Q^od mi obsit. It was quite possible that the friend for whom 
he went bail might shirk his own liability, and allow it to fall upon 
the shoulders of Horace. Clare certumqtte, clearly and distinctly. 
Orelli shows iAiAt these words were usually combined in legal and 
other formulae. 

28. Luctandum^ »e. est mUd. 

29. Quid vis et quas res agis = '^ What do you mean, and what are 
you about?" Improbus = a hot-tempered, unmanageable, person, 
who cannot be reasoned with. 

30. Precibus = " imprecations." Tu pulses = " are you to knock 
down everything before you in your haste to get back to Maecenas 
whom you never forget ?" 

32. Hoc, i.e. ad Maecenatem recurrere (Orelli). But Madeane^s view 
is better, according to which *^ Horace feels an inward pleasure at the 
testimony thus borne to his intimacy with Maecenas." Non mentiar, 
i.e.weak though it may appear of me to derive pleasure from such a 
trifle, yet I will admit that it is true. Atras Eaquilias. Here stood 
the mansion of Maecenas. The Esquiline aroused dark and gloomy 
fancies ; it had formerly been the paupers' burial ground, and the old 
associations still hung around the neighbourhood 

33. AUena negotia centum = *^ other men's business ''affairs in 
countless forms." Centum here stands for an indefinitely large 
number. 

34. Ante secundam, Sc. horam, i.e, before 8 a.m. But vid. note 
on I. 6-122. 

35. Sibi adesses, " Stand by hin\ " either to give evidence in his 
favour (Orelli), or "to appear as his sponsor." {Vid, note 23). 
(Macleane). Ad Puteal, Puteal properly = a stone curb round the 
mouth of a well {puteus). The puteal here referred to was a structure 
which stood in the comitium near, or in, the Forum Romanum. 
According to one account, it was erected to commemorate the cutting 
of the whetstone with a razor by the mythical augur Attus Navius, and 
being afterwards restored by Scribonius libo, was thence called the 
Puteal libonis. Others, however, say, that the Puteal Libonis was 
different from that of Attus Navius. At all events money matters 
were here transacted, so that Conington aptly translates "on ^change." 

36. De re communi = " on a matter concerning the interests of their 
guild." The scribae were a body of public secretaries, and were classed 
in " decuriae." Horace had once belonged to them but had by thia 
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time, as Orelli infers from the word orabant, probably seyered his 
connexion. Scriba in the above sense is to distinguish from " scriba 
Kbrarius^ a private secretary, " scriba notarius" a shorthand writer. 

37. Horace here gives his praenomen, 

38. In the year of the battle of Actimn, B.C. 31, Maecenas was 
left in charge of the home government, and held the imperial seal 
during the absence of Augustus. From this line therefore we obtain 
grounds for fixing the date of the Satire. Imprimat cura, &c., '* get 
Maecenas to put his seal to." 

39. Dixeris = "suppose you say," i.e. "suppose I say." The 
second person is used for the first ; here it of course refers to 
Horace himself. 

40. Having inferred the date of this Satire from v. 38, v, 40, enables 
us to determine the year of Horace's introduction to Maecenas, which 
must have taken place about thcyend of B.C. 39 or the beginning of 
B.C. 38. (Orelli.) But septimus^ &c., translated with due allowance for 
the peculiar Roman mode of reckoning, means 6 or 7 years ago, not 7 or 
8, and we must correct Orelli's dates accordingly. Septimus octavo, Sfc» 
lit, " the seventh year, nearer to the eighth, shall presently (jam) 
have elapsed since," &c. ; i.e. " the year which is now septimus octavo 
propior shall soon become octavus ;" or, ** it is now nearly eight years 
(accurately " seven years ") since Maecenas began to be intimate with 
me." Fugerit, of the rapid flight of time; cf. " sed fugit interea^fugit 
irreparabiie tempus,''^ Virg. Geo. III., 284. 

42. Dumtaxat = " simply.'' The word is compounded of rfwm, and 
the old verb taxo = " to estimate ;" and hence it properly meant " as 
far as it holds good," " extends." (Lewis & Short.) ToUere = 
" to give a lift." Reda (wrongly written rheda), a four-wheeled travel- 
ling carriage. The word is Celtic. Quern = ut quern, whence the subj. 

43. Nugas hoc genus = " trifles of this kind." Hoc genus is a sort 
of adverbial expression in which the accusative is put absolutely, 
instead of the descriptive genitive, hujus generis. Cf. the phrase 
vtriU secus, 

44. Thrax est Gallina Syro par ? = " Is the Thracian Gallina a 
match for Syrus ?" Gallina was a comic name given to some gladiator 
of the class called " Thrax," who fought armed in the Thracian 
fashion, i.e, with a short sword and round shield. The Thrax 
was usually pitted against the Mirmillo (here represented by 
Syrus), a class of gladiators who fought in Gallic costume, and had 
upon their helmets the image of a fish (fwpfivXos), 

45. "The cold of the mornings is beginning to pinch those who 
are not well muffled up." Lit., " not sufficiently protected." 

46. Rimosa = " leaky," " full of chinks," and so " keeping nothing 
secret." Rimosiis comes from rima = rig-ma, (cf. rin-gor) ... that 
which gapes, yawns, &c. Quae bene deponuntur, i.e. " such as are with 
safety committed even to an ear that can keep no secret." 

47. Subjectior in diem et horam invidiae, i.e, " I have been more 
and more, by daily and hourly increase, exposed to envy." 
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48. Noster = a familiar expression for ego. Spectaverat -= " had 
been a spectator at." 

49. Luserat = " had played ball." Fortunae JiUus is a natural ex- 
pression to describe a lucky fellow. Cf. nat^ rijs rvx^r (Soph. Oed. 
Rex. V. 1080.) 

50. Frigidus = " chilling." Rostris, The " rostra " was a stage of 
considerable length, with steps at each end, lying in a line 
between the temple of Castor and the Curia Hostilia(!Niebuhr). The 
Rostra originally separated the comitium (meeting-place) of the 
patricians &om that of the plebeians. The name signified " The 
beaks," and the structure was so called from the beaks of vessels with 
which it was ornamented after the capture of Antium by the Romans. 
Compita = cross roads. The word comes from competo = to meet. 

52. Deos = those in power, e,g, Maecenas, &c. 

53. Dads. These were the allies of Antonius, and at war with 
Augustus in the year B.C. 31, in which this Satire was written. 

54. Semper eris derisor. " As you are now, so it seems to me that 
you will always be a dissembler." So Orelli explains. Derisor {tXpwv) 
one who pretends to be what he is not, or dissembles what he 
really is. The latter is here the sense of the word ; for the former 
cf . Ars Poetica 438, derisor vero plus laudatore movetur, where derisor 
= "a hypocritical eulogist." 

55. Si quidquam; sc. audivi. Triquetra-teUure, Triquetra = 
triangula. The reference is to Sicily which, from its shape, was called 
Trinacria. The three promontories, which marked the angles, were 
lilybaemn, on the west ; Pelorum, on the north-east, and Pachynus, 
on the south-east. Militihus promissa praedia. After the battle of 
Actium, Augustus made a distribution of land among his soldiers. 
This is here referred to. 

57. Unum, i.e. " beyond all others " = singidarem. So cfr mffjp 
is used in Greek. 

58. Scilicet; undoubtedly. 

59. Perditur, This is the only instance in classical Latin of a 
present passive of perdo, which is elstwhere supplied by pereo. 
Lachmann, therefore, would here read porgitur, i.e. porrigitur^ and 
translate, " the day seems too long for me." Non sine votis, i.e. with 
wishes such as follow. Haec inter, i.e.,, among such scenes as these. 
Miseroyi.e.y mihi. 

61. Veterum lihris. For Horace's favourite classics, cf . Satt. IT. 3, 11. 
" Quorsum pertinnit stipare Platona Menandro, Eupolin, Archilochum^ 
comites edncere tantosV where erfwcere means, "to take out to the 
country" with him. Somno = mid-day sleep, " siesta.^ Inertibtu 
horis = " hours of idleness." 

62. Ducere ohlivia = **to quaff the cup of oblivion." For ducere cf. 
Od. I. 17, 21, Hie innocentis pocula Leshii Duces. 

63. Faha Pythagorae cognata. Pythagoras, a native of Samos, who 
lived for many years, and founded a school, at Croton,in South Italy, 
held the doctrine of fxertfiylrvxioa'ts, or the transmigration of souls alter 
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death into the bodies of other animals. He was supposed to have 
also taught that the soul might take up its post-mortem 
residence in the bean ; hence in eating this, according to the popular 
notion of the Pythagorean philosophy, a man might happen to be 
outraging the soul of some relative. Horace here alludes to this 
strange opinion, in all probability for the purpose of ridiculing it. 
Cf. a similar allusion in Epp. 1. 12, 21, " Seu porrum et caepe traddoi^^ 
and also a satirical reference in Epp. U. 1, 52, to Ennius' " Somnia 
PytJiagoreaJ^ 

64. Uncta satis are to be taken together, not satis plngui, Ponentur 
= apponentur, Le, will be served up. Lardo = *' with lard." Lardum 
is a contracted form of laritlum, 

65. O noctes cenaeque deum, i.e, at which even gods might enjoy 
themselves. 

66. The hearth near which the images of the Lares, or household 
gods, were placed, occupied the centre of the " atrium,''^ or reception- 
room ; round this hearth the slaves had their supper. Ante larem 
proprium = ** before my own hearth." L&res (old iorm L&saes) ia 
from the root las-, of lascivus, &c. Vema is a home-bom slave. 
The word is from the root vas, " to dwell," whence also Gr. atrrv. 
Procaces, This means something similar to our word " forward," in 
its invidious sense. Procox is etymologically related to jjrecor, through 
a form procor, from the root of which also comes procus, a suitor. 

67. LibatiSji.e, slightly tasted. Prout cuique libido est=prout cuique 
libet = *' as each pleases." 

68. Siccat = "drinks dry," drains. Inaequales, i.e., "large or 
small, according to his taste." Solutuslegibus insanis = "free from the 
senseless restrictions imposed by a rex bibendi" This functionary 
would of course strictly determine the amoimfc to be drunk by each 
guest at every round. 

69. Capit = ** chooses." For acrid, vid. Satt. II. 8, 35 seqq., where 
^^ acres potores^^ call for *•'' calices majores,''^ from which we may 
infer that acrid here = grandia. So Orelli takes it. Fortis = 
" strong-headed." 

70. M)(/icw = " moderate-sized. Uvescit, i.e, gradually becomes 
*^uvidus;" cf. Ode II. 19, 18, " <m separatis uvidus in jugis" ssid oi 
Bacchus. The Greek fie^peyixivos, like ^^ uvidus" is used in the 
sense of " tipsy.** Laetius = " more to his liking." 

71. Villa (i.e. vicula, from vicus), Villis = "country seats.'* 
Domibus = " town houses." 

72. Lepos, a ^'•pantomiinus" in high favour with Caesar, derived 
his name from his entertaining character.*' (Comm. Cruq.) 

75. Usus rectumne = " the expedient, or, the right.^'' The question 
debated was, whether the principle upon which men form friendships 
is a sense of the expedSency of such ties; or something else, 
regarded as higher and nobler than this, viz., an affinity between 
virtuous natures, by which they, so to speak, gravitate towards one 
another. 
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76. Natura boni summumque quid ejuSy i.e., " what is the essential 
quality of goodness, and what is its consummation.*' Summum ejus 
i.e., " the so-called " mmmum honum,''^ r6 r4\os r&v dya6&v i.e. what 
ought to be the end or object of action. The Stoics neld this to be 
virtue ; the Epicureans, pleasure. 

77. Ajiiles ex refahellm = " old wives* tales to suit the occasion." 
Ex re = " apropos." 

79. SoUicitas ignarus, i.e. not knowing how much anxiety they 
oause the owner. SoUicitas is of course an epithet of opes, but the 
collocation of the Latin words, nothing like which is possible in 
English, produces a sense such as I have rendered. ^^Olim" and 
" quondam," like our " once upon a time," were commonly used at 
the commencement of fables. 

81. Cavo = a mouse-hole. The word is masc. in Horace; vid. v. 116. 
Notice the artificial and effective collocations in v. v. 80, 81. Rtisticus 
urhanum — murem mus — veterem vetus — hospes amicum. 

82. Asper et attentus quaesitis = " hard-working and closely bent 
on gain." Ut tamen — solveret = " capable, however, of relaiing ;" 
or, " consistently, however, with his relaxing, &c." 

83. Hospitiis = '' For hospitable receptions." Hospitus is dative. 
Ilk = " He was not of such a character as to," or, " he was not the 
one to," &c. llle is often used in this way to describe, or 
simi up the description of, a character, and to contrast it with its 
opposite, either expressed, or (as here) implied ; cf. Od. IV. 9, 51, 
62. " Nan ille pro caris amicis aut patria timidus perire,** and Virgil 
-SJneid VI. 593. ''^ Pater omnipotens = telum contorsit, non iLLE 
faces, Srcr 

84. Sepositi ciceris — " the chick-pea, which he had in reserve for 
his own use." Longae avenae = the long oat-grain ; avenae (from 
aveo, avidus), must originally have meant, ** the thing desired." It 
has an elongated grain, and hence the epithet longae. The 
genitives are used after invidet by a construction analogous to that of 
the Greek (f}dov€iv nvi rivos = " ^to envy a person something." The 
usual construction of invidere may be seen in Satt. I. 6, 49, 
Honorem jure mihi invideat quivis. 

85. Acinum, sc. " uvae passae " (Orelli). Acinus, or acinnm, (the 
word is of both genders), means a berry, especially, the gn^e. If 
Orelli's explanation be right, "a raisin" is meant here, and so 
Conington translates. Semesaque Zarc^iJFVt^^to... ^^ half -eaten scraps 
of bacon." Semesvs z= semi-esus, from semi and edo. 

86. Varia — cena = " by the variety of the fare." 

87. Tangentis male = " scarcely touching." Male here almost r= 
vix. Prof. Tyrrell, in his note on v. 163 of the Miles Gloriosus, says 
that " male with a verb intensifies, with an adj. it often negates." But 
this rule requires some modification to make it true. For opposite 
such cases as make for the rule, eg., male metuere, male odisse, &c., we 
find arrayed others which make decidedly against it, e.g., male tangentis 
in this place, and ^^ male haeref^ in Satt. I. 3, 31 (where, observe, if 
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male be taken with laxns^ as some explain, the second propoBition of 
Mr. Tyrrell's rule falls through ; for male laxus could only mean 
" very loose.") Perhaps what Mr. Tyrrell intends is, that Flautine 
usage confirms his statement, not implying that it woiild be found to 
hold good for Latin writers generally. Singula = " one bit at a time." 

88. Pater domus = the host. cf. " cenae pater^* Satt. II. 8, 7. Palea 
porrectus in homi = " stretched on a bed of this year's straw." 
Homus = hormu.**= &pivos from &pa. 

89. A(lor loHumque = spelt and darnel. Esset is imp. subj. of 
edo = " ate." Relinquens^ i.e. " hospiti edendaJ'^ 

90. Quid te juvat, "What pleasure can it give you to, &c.* 
Patientem vivere = '* to live a life of hardship." Cf. Kaprepovvra, 

91. Praerupti nemoris dorso, " on the ridge of a rugged, woody, 
hill ;" cf. Virgil Geo. III. 436. ** Neu dorso nemoris libeat jacuisse 
per herbas" in his note on which Conington renders the passage in 
Horace as I have done. 

92. Vis tu. Vide Satt. I. 9, 69 note. 

93. Carpe viam = " Hasten along." " Terrestria quando, &c." The 
sense is : " Since all that live and breathe on earth must, by the lot of 
nature, die ; and since great and small alike must meet the general 
doom ; then enjoy life while you may," &c. Horace puts Epicurean 
doctrines into the mouth of the mtus urbanus. With terrestria under- 
stand " animalia ;" sortita, p<irt. of sortior = " having: received by 
lot," governs animas. 

95. Qmo, bone, circa, i.e., quocirca bone = " wherefore, my good 
friend." From 93 to 97 we seem to have a parody on some lines 
spoken by Hercules in the Alcestis of Euripides, w. 782, seqq. 

97. Dicta = " arguments." 

98. Pepulere " = " convinced.'' Exsilit, like subrepere, below, is a 
word specially chosen to describe the movements of a mouse. 

99. Propositum peragunt iter = "proceed upon the journey 
before them." For " noctumi.^\ cf. Satt. I. 3, 117, " Et qui noc- 
tumus sacra divum legerit" " In the night." 

100. lamque tenebat, &c. These verses have an epic ring 
about them, intended to heighten the grotesque humour of the 
description. 

101. Medium caeli spatium — " the zenith." Night is regarded 
as a goddess who drove in her chariot through the sky in the path 
over which the sun travelled during the day. Ponit vestigia = " set 
foot in" = " enter." 

102. Locuplete, wealthy. The word is derived 'from locus, and the 
root of pUnus, Rubro cocco tincta = " dyed scarlet." Coccum was 
the berry that grew upon the scarlet oak, and from which ihe 
dye was obtained. According to modem botany, the colour is duo 
to a kind of small insect, the " cochineal kermes." 

103. Super lectos — ebumos = " Couches inlaid with ivory." Can^ 
deret = " shone brightly." The word is rarely used of any other 
brightness than that of fire, but it is here applied with peculiar foroo 
to the description of glaring colours. 
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104. Fenmla, The word ferctdum comes from the root of /ero, and 
properly means that on which anything is carried or borne ; hence we 
find it used to signify a " bier." It was also applied to the dish on 
which food was brought to table, and hence fercvla = the various 
dishes or courses brought in during the meal. It here, however, 
means "the food served up at the several courses." The subjunctives, 
guperessent and canderet, depend upon uhi preceding, which, as it 
implies a reason for the epithet locupleto, is equivalent to " quippe 

105. Procul = " hard by." It is to be construed with ineranty 
as if we had " qiiae erant procul in canuttrufj*^ cf . Epp. I. 7,32, " cui 
mustela procuV^ Conington takes procvl = in altum,'*^ with exstructis, 
which was the old way, and translates " piled up high." This is, I 
think, wrong ; for, of procul in the sense of " up high," we can 
produce no other instance; whereas there are several indisputable 
cases of its use as "p-o/)€." Cf. Virg. Eel. 6, 16, serta procul, tantum 
capiti delapsajacebant.^^' Hestema .,.^^smce yesterday," or, strictly, 
** since the evening which preceded the night of their arrival." 

107. Veluti succinctm, i.e, like a " structor" the functionary who 
arranged the dishes on the table at dinner (continuare dopes.) 
Such an official was "well tucked up" (succinctus). Cursitat=: 
" bustles about." 

108. VemiUter^ i.e. as a vema, or waiter, might. VemdUter — an 
erroneous reading — would be derived from " verwi/*," relating to ver, 
" spring-time." Officiis is opposed to dapes^ and the opposition is 
pomted by the addition of iptns to the former. The sense is, that ho 
not merely serves up the viands, but discharges such other special 
duties as a waiter might discharge. These are — as we sec in the next 
clause — those of the praegustator, or official who tasted the dishes to 
see if they were properly seasoned. Orelli notices the peculiar 
propriety of praelambens as applied to the mouse, instead of 
praegustansythe conventional word. 

111. Agit laetum cowwvam = " acts the boon companion," i.e. 
becomes really merry and cheerful, not, as some explam, " pretends 
to be so." 

112. Valvarum strepitus = " a banging of folding-doors." The 
servants were coming in early to clear up the room. " Lectis 
excussiV ="made them start from their couches;" cf, ^^ ExctUior 
somno,^' Virg. ^neid II. 302. But perhaps the sense is here that 
the " loud bang " actually shook the little creatures off the couches. 

113. Conclave = " chamber." Conclavia dicuntur loca, quae 
Hna clave clauduntur.^* (Paul, ex Fest. p. 39, 9). The word, 
therefore, comes from con, and clavis, a key. The rhythm of 
this and the following verse well represents the panic of the mice. 
" And still more panic-struck were they, as soon as the stately 
mansion resounded with the baying of Molossian dogs." These 
dogs were of a breed that came from the district of Molossia in 
Epirus. 
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115. They mnst be aBSomed to hare succeeded in hiding themselyes 
till after the enemy had disappeared. ^^Hatui mihi vita est opus hoc''* is a 
milder form of expression for " hoc tarn infeUcem vitam ego respuo^ 
as Orelli translates. 

117. Tatus ah imtidus ="8afe against all such treachery." Tenui 
ervo = " with frugal vetch." Solabitur, U it is not luxurious, 
it is at least safe, and this reflection shall console me. Such is the 
sense. 



SATIRA Vin. 

In the following Satire Fundanius describes to his friend Horace 
all that took place at a dinner given the day before by the rich, 
vulgar, and penurious Nasidienus Rufus. The Fimdanius who t«lls 
the story was a comic dramatist, already spoken of in Sat. I. 
10, 42. 

1. Nasidteni. Pronounce as a quadrisyllable, Ndsldyinl, Who 
tliis man was is not known. Nasidienus is, of course, not the real 
name of the person ridiculed. Beati = rich. 

2. QimererUi, sic. te. ZHctus is used familiarly for dicttis es, " you 
were said to," &c. Here, This form of the word prevailed after the 
Augustan period; the old form was heri. Her-i was originally 
" h^-i " (s having by a regular change, for which cf . Lares = Lases^ 
become r between two vowels), and the first syllable. Ties, is kindred 
with the yes of " yes-terday." Cf. hes-ter-nus, Macleane merely 
obscures the truth in his assertion that " heri^" " mani," &c., are dative 
forms. The i in these words is a locative suffix. {Vide Curtius 
Gr. Ety. 201 and 329). Though datives were originally locatives, 
it is not correct to say that locatives are datives. 

S.De medio potare die. The usual hour for commencing dinner at Rome 
in Horace's time was the ninth, i.e. between two and three o'clock. But 
sumptuous banquets began earlier. They are generally described as 
beginning " de medio die," or simply " de die." Cf. livy xxiii., where, 
at a splendid feast, given in honor of Hannibal, the guests coeperunt 
epulari de die. The Roman day was divided into four parts, viz., manef 
ad meridiem, de meridie, suprema. De meridie = de medio die, was the 
time between twelve and three o'clock. It appears, then, that 
de medio die does not mean immediately at noon, but probably 
Aome point of time nearer to twelve than to three o'clock. Sic, i,e. 
me juvat ut, " that 1 never enjoyed me myself more in my life." 

4. Da = " let me know." Cf . Virg. Eel. 1. 19. " Sed tamen isU 
deus qui sit da, Tityre, nobis." Si grave non est = ^^ii it be not too 
much trouble." 
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5. Iratum vtntrem placaverit, appeased the anger, i,e, the hmiger, of 
your stomach. Cf. ^^latrantem stomachum^^ Sat. II. 2, 18. Esca^ 
" food," from the root of edo^ 

6. In primis Lucanns aper. Of the promidsis, or autepast, nothing 
is said, probably because nothing worth recording occurred at it. 
Vide appendix A, on the Koman dinner. Lent fuit Austro captus, 
Leni means " not too hot," Le. when there was no danger to be appre- 
hended of the wind tainting the meat. 

7. Cenae pater = " the host ;" " acria^^ = " hot-tasted," ** pun- 
gent." 

8. Qualia^ i.e. talia qualia, &c. = ** such things as stimulate the 
flagging appetite," viz. : — Rapula^ radishes, or turnips ; lactucae^ 
lettuce ; radices, radishes ; tiser " skirret," a kind of edible root ; allec 
fish-brine ; faecvla Coa, a relish prepared from the faeces, or lees, 
of Coan wine. For the various kinds of wine, see Appendix B. 

9. ^^ Lassum pervellunt stomachum^^ "rouse to appetite the jaded 
stomach." Orelli comments upon the bad taste of the host in serv- 
ing up so soon things which, at well-regulated tables, were used only 
for resuscitating the guest« when their appetites had begun to 
flag. 

10. Suhlatis, " removed ; " " alte cinctus,^^ with the clothes tucked 
up so high as to be ridiculous. Vide v. 70, where we find that Servilius 
had a laugh at them. The expression is stronger than " succinctus^^' 
for which cf. Satt. II. 6, 107. Acemam, made of maple- wood, from 
dcer-eris. n. A table of this wood was considered shabby, and 
unworthy of a nobleman's house. It should have been made of the 
costly " citrus- wood." 

11. Gausape, a coarse woollen cloth. The word has two forms, 
gausapa {fern,), and gausape, or gausapis (masc,) But the plur. is always, 
or nearly always, gausapa, -orum. Its nature may be inferred from 
the fact that Fersius, Satt. IV. 37, compares a shaggy beard to 
Kgnxisape, Purpurea, This was an expensive colour, and out of 
place in a " gausape ; " bad taste, too, was indicated in wiping a com- 
mon maple table with a ^^ gausape purjmreusj^ 

12. Suhlegit = gathered up. Quodcunque jaceret inutile, whatever he 
thought had no business lying about, and might possibly, &c. The 
italicised words give the force of the subjunctive. Inutile^ however, 
is perhaps an epithet, with quodcunque, lit. " whatever refuse lay about.'' 

18. Ut Attica virgo, 'l''hat is, like the Kcani<f>6poi, or maidens 
who bore the sacred baskets on their heads at the processions in 
honour of Demeter. 

14. Fuscus Hyd, = " swarthy Hyd," The slave has his name from 
the river near which he was bom. llie Hydaspes is the modem 
Jdum, a tributary of the Indus. 

15. Maris expers, i.e, ov rfOaXcurawfuvov, not mixed with sea-water, 
as was customary, for the purpose of improving the flavour. Wine 
thus seasoned was called in Greek, BaXaaaiTrjs, as opposed to dOdkaamsy 
Uoiace's " maris expers." But for evidence which we possess of this 
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cnstom, {e,g, Plaut. Rud. IL 7. 80) the more obyious interpretation 
of the words would be, ^^Chian which never crossed the sea," 
i,e, ^^ sham Chian." 

16. Alban and Falemian were the best wines of home growth. 

18. Divitias miseras. These words are an ejaculation of Horace, aa 
the following sed shows : — " What sorry riches " (Coning.) His mean- 
ness made it impossible for the owner to enjoy his wealth, or to allow 
others to enjoy it. Hence the epithet miseras. tkd qidsy &c, ^* fiat I 
am anxious to know, Fundanius, with what fellow-guests you enjoyed 
yourself so splendidly !" 

20. For the arrangement of the triclinium^ and the respective posi- 
tions of the guests, vide Appendix A. Viscus Thurinus was so (»dled 
from Thurii, a town of Calabria, and was thus distinguished from 
the brothers Visci, who were friends of Horace. 

21. Varius was a distinguished epic poet of that day. Cf. Od. I. 
6 1, "<Scn66m vario — Maeonii carminis alite" where he is compared 
to Homer. Servilio must be pronounced as a trisyllable, as if 
ServUyo, the antipenultimate being long. On coins we read 
C. Serveili. The cognomen fialatro was probably given to mark 
the character of the man. It means a bunoon, and is connected 
with the verb blatero, " to talk foolishly." 

22. Of Vibidius nothing is known. Umbrae were persons taken 
with them by favoured guests, without any invitation from the 
host. An unwelcome, or unbidden, guest was called mmca. Vid. 
Plautus Poen. III. 3. 76. 

23. Nomentanus is said by the Comm. Cruq. to have been a " decu^ 
manus,'^ i.e. a decumarum redemptor, " or farmer of tithes," in Sicily. 
From the same authority we learn that Porcius was a " puhlicanus." 
Jpsum ..." the host ;" avrds was similarly used in Greek, for which 
use we have analogies in English also, and no doubt in most 
languages. Ridiculus ohsorhere, "who made everyone laugh by 
swallowing." Obsorbere is the so-called complementary, or prolative, 
infinitive which names the action in reference to which the adjective 
is applicable. The amusing point in Porcius was his swallowing, &c. 
Cf. ^* saevtis Jingere" Epp. I., 15, 30. Obsorbere is generally used of 
liquids. Placentas = sweet cakes = Gr. TrkoKovvras. 

25. Ad hoc («c. erat or aderat\ qui monstraret = " was there for the 
purpose of showing," &c. " His business was that of nomenclatory 
to direct the attention of the guests to any dainties they might have 
overlooked." (Macleane). The following words explain the neces- 
sity for his doing so. The ilomanj host loved to surprise his guests 
by the introduction of dainties under strange modes of dressing ; but 
there is a certain irony intended in the verse " longe dissimilem noto 
celantia sucumj* 

26. Indice digito. The forefinger was called index; the middle 
finger, famosus, or infamis, or impudicus, from its use in pointing 
scomfmly ; the third, on which the signet-ring was worn, anular'n 
and also medicus^ from some supposed anatomical connection with 
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the heart (Macleane) ; the little finger was called mitdmuSy and the 
thumb poUeXy from polleo, as being stoutest and strongest. 

27. Cetera turba. By these words he means to exclude Maecenas. 

28. Dissimilem noto sucum = " a flavour different from that com- 
monly known to belong to them." 

29. Ut vel continuo patuit, " as immediately became clear upon his 
reaching to me," &c. Passeris = "a flounder." 

30. Ingustata =: " such as I had never before tasted." Ilia = " the 
intestines." When used of a fish, it means ^^ the roe." 

31. Melimela = " honey-apples." Minorem adlunam delecta=z **picked 
when the moon was waning." 

34. Damnose, i.e. so as to ruin him by exhaustmg all his wine, if 
possible, and therefore = *' to drink to his cost." 

36. Parocht. Nasidienus is so called in derision, for a parochus was 
a purveyor, who for a certain smn furnished (irapixtuf) travelling 
magistrates with necessaries, as beds, straw, salt, &c. Acres — potores 
= " hard drinkers." 

37. Male dicunt liberius = " utter abusive langnage too freely." 

38. ^' Wine that makes the head hot, spoils the delicacy of the sense 
of taste." The reasons, ironically given, are intended to direct atten- 
tion to the true reason, which is obviously implied, viz., that the host 
was a niggard. Exsurdant is prop. ** to deafen." 

39. jUti/anis, sc. poculis. Alli/ae was a town in Sanmium, captured 
by the Romans B.C. 325, in the second Samnite war. It was cele- 
brated for the manufacture of large earthenware goblets. AUifanis 
is dat. after invertunt. Vinaria, sc. vasa, large vessdb from which the 
wine was poured into the calices, 

40. Secutis omnibus, i.e. all following their example, except the 
occupants of the *^Imus lectus,^ ue., the host and his two parasites. 

41. Lagenis = " flagons." These were large earthenware vessels, 
with nec^ and handles. Nihil nocuere, &c. i.e, ** did not drink hard." 

42. Squilku =s daimpa. JftiroeTia ... a lamprey. ^atonfe« *' swim- 
ming in sauce." 

43. Porrecta. Cf. Satt. 11. 2, 39. " Porrectum magno magnum 
spectare catino.^'' Sub hoc = " immediately after this," ix. " here- 
upon.'' {Vid. note to Satt. L 1, 10. Gravida = " while pregnant." The 
next words mean, '* it would be marred in delicacy if it had spawned 
before being taken." Came, i.«. " quod ad camem attinet." 

45. His mixtumjus est, i.e. the sauce is composed of the follow- 
ing ingredients, viz., these which he proceeds to enumerate in w. 
45-53. 

46. Prima-cella. That oil is meant which first flowed from the 
olives when subjected to the press. Cella was the chamber in which 
the olive press was kept and used. Garum, a sauce made from the 
scomber, or mackerel, which is referred to as piscis Hiberi, as it was 
taken in abundance near the town of New Carthage, on the Spanish 
coast. 

47. Quinquenni, i.e. five years old. Citra mare nato^ ue. Italiaxsu 
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48. Bum coquitur. The oleum, garum, Italian wine, white 
pepper, and acetum, are boiled together ; when the boiling is done, 
Chian wine is added to the compound. Two other ingredients were 
added for the first time by Nasidienus himself, the eruca and the inulae. 

60. Methymnaeam . . . uvam, the grape from Methyrana, a 
town in Lesbos. Vitio, i.e. by fermentation. Vitio mutav€rit,i.e, 
"which has been produced as the result of the fermentation of 
Lesbian wine.^' Lit, " which by souring has changed the Methymnaean 
grape." 

Erncas = " rockets," a sort of cole-wort. Inulas = elecampane. 
It is the Greek cXcvtov, a plant that grows on moist ground. 

52. Incoqvere = " to boil in the vessel with the rest." Inlutos echinos 
= " sea-urchins unwashed in fresh water," which would spoil their 
natural flavour. Who CurtDlus was is unknown. 

53. " Utmelius,^^ &c., "as that sauce which the shell-fish, still 
flavoured by sea- water {illutos echinos), yields, is of better quality 
than the " muria,^^OT brine commonly used by others." Instead of 
quod some read " quam," and variously explain, as (1) the brine made 
of shell-fish, or (2) the muria ^'•non alia quam qua Byzantia putuit 
orcq " (Satt. II. 4, 66), testa marina being the earthenware jar in 
which it was brought over the sea. But Orelli's reading, quod, is 
better. Ut melius is a construction like the Greek cds Kpelcraov Sv, 
(Orelli.) 

54. Interea, i.e. while the host is lecturing on sauces. Suspensa 
aulaea, Porphyrion tells us that the Romans were accustomed to 
spread awnings close under their ceilings, in order to catch any dust 
that might fall. " Graves ruinas fecere " = ** fell with a heavy 
crash." " Fecere ruinam,^^ simply a periphrase for ruere. 

55. Patina = " a dish," comes from the root of pateo. Trahentia 
= " bringing with them in their fall." Pulveris atri, i.e. tantum 
quantum, &c. 

57. Mqjus veriti = who had feared something more serious, e.g. 
the fall of the house itself. 

58. Erigimur = " recover our courage." Rufus i.e. Nasidienus, the 
host. Posito capite = " with drooping head," or, " reclining his 
head upon his cervical "(?) 

59. Immaturus obisset,sc. diem = " had gone to an untimely grave.'* 
Sapiens. This is said ironically of Nomentanus, the rake, who on this 
occasion assmned the office of philosophical comforter. He, it will 
be remembered, was one of the two parasites, Porcius being the 
other who sat on the imus lectus with Nasidienus. 

61. TolUret, imperfect for pluperfect, = " cheered," " raised the 
spirits of." Tollere prop. = " to lift one who had fallen." Quis . . . 
deus, not qtuie , . . dea, although Fortuna is the deity apostrophised ; 
for the meaning is, " what deity, whether god or goddess V " and 
the masculine, as being the general term, is necessary for this sense. 
Cf. Tyndaridarum, for Tyndaridum, Satt. I., 1, 100. J 

62. Ut = how. Rebus humanis = poor human life. / 
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68. Mappa^ a Punic word, = "napkin." It was, probably, not 
confined to napkins in our sense, but inclufled also, towels for general 
use at table, as in Satt. II., 4, 81. 

64. Suspendens omnia 7iaso, " sneering at everything;" cf. Satt. I., 
6, 5, " naso suspendis aduncoy We use a somewhat similar metaphor 
in the colloquial expression, " to turn up one's nose at a thing." 

65. HcLCc est conditio vivendi exactly represents the sententious 
ejaculation which we frequently hear — " silch is life I " Lit. = " such 
are the terms on which one must live." Eoque, " and on this account," 
i.e., on account of the malevolence of fortime in marring well-laid 
plans. 

66. Responsura = "to correspond to," *' to be fairly proportional 
to." 

67. Tene . , . torquerier, infin. of indignant exclamation. It ii^ 
needless, and merely obscures a conmion idiom, to explain by supply- 
ing " decet,^* or any such word. 

68. Ne panis adustus, i.e., apponatur. Ne is to be taken closely 
after soUicitudine. 

69. CondUum, " seasoned." Notice the length of the penultimate, 

70. " That all the waiters phould be properly girded, and have their 
hair nicely combed.'' Praecincti, i.e., with the cingutum, or waist-belt, 
duly adjusted, so as to secure tidiness in the dress, of which it was 
the main regulator. 

72. Pede lapsus = " by a slip of the foot." Lit. " slipping with 
his foot." Agaso = " a groom," from ago, to drive. We may assume 
that all the misadventures enumerated by the sneering Balatro, whose 
pretended consolation was really designed to expose the unconscious 
host to general ridicule, had been exemplified during the progress of 
the dinner. To complete the necessary number of attendants, he 
had, it seems, employed a stable-boy, or groom, as waiter. 

75. " Tihi di, quaecumque preceris, commoda' dent.^^ " May heaven 
grant you every blessing you can ask." Notice the force of the 
subjimctive, which extends the wish indefinitely to any time, and any 
request that may be made by Balatro. The words tibi, ^c, were a 
conmion formula of blessing. 

77. Poscit soleas. The Roman gentry wore calcei out of doors, 
soleae at home. The latter they laid aside while dining. Nasidienus 
here asks his slav^ for them (cf. Plant. True. 11. 4, 12) in order that 
he may go to give directions for the next course, the viands on the 
table having been spoiled by the late accident. — (Orelli). TVwi, i,e.^ 
when the host had temporanly left the room. 

78. This line by its sigmatism, or frequent repetition of the letter 
«, was, as Commentators remark, intended to represent the scene to 
the imagination. The sound is, so to speak, an echo to the sense. 
Conington well paraphrases— 

" Head to head draws near. 
And each mans lips are at his neighbour's ear." 
The literal rendering would be : " You might observe whis^^w^ 
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passed on from one guest to another (divisos) to buzz about in the 
ear taken aside." 

79. Hi^^ abl. either neut., or masc. ; = quam haeCj or quam Tws 
(.V. lu(J()s). l"he bare notion of comparison often governs the abL, 
even when it is not definitely expressed in a comparative adjective 
or adverb. Here, however, magis may of course be extracted from 
mallem (mnffis-vellem). 

80. Kedde age = " come tell me." While they are laughing and 
ridiculing his <£nner, Nasidienus returns, whereupon they immedmtely 
dissemble the cause of their mirth. 

83. Ridetur Jictis rerum, Sfc. = " the laugh is kept up for feigned 
reasons," i.e., we pretend to laugh at the jokes of Balatro. For 
Jlctiit remnij cf . Satt. II. 2, 25, *' vanis rerumy nalatrone secundo means 
that Balatro kept helping their efforts to conceal the real object of 
their ridicule, by constantly starting some plausible pretext for 
laughter. So Conington and Macleane explain. Secundo, says Orelli, 
contains a metaphor from a favourable breeze ; ^^ one that follows" 
(^sequor.) 

84. The vocative gives ironical impressiveness to the passage. 
Mutatae frontis t= "with altered brow ;" i.e., he had become reassured, 
and had lost his previous feeling of utter helplessness. Frontis is 
descript. genitive. 

85. Ut emendaturus = " with the intention of amending." 

86. Mazonomo. This was a huge dish, the Greek fia{ov6fju)s, so 
called from being used for serving out (vc/m>) barley cakes (jidCa). 

87. Gruis^ i.e., of a crane. Farre, " flour," properly " spelt " ground 
into meal. 

89. For " leporum armos.*' cf. Satt. IL 4, 44. Ut multo suavitis — 
" a>s TToXX^ ^du)v 6v " = " as being a far sweeter dainty." Cf. above v. 
53, note. 

90. Lumbis = "loins" Edit, the old present subjunctive of edo 
(edi?n, edis, edit). It was considered a great fault if the fowl was 
burned ; but Nasidienus was fated to sin against all the rules of the 
art of cooking. 

91. Merulas = " blackbirds." Palumbes = " pigeons." 

92. Suaves res = i.e., they would have been enjoyable morsels 
enough had not the host pestered the guests with his chatter 
about them. Causas, i.e., the reasons for each mode of dressing. 

93. Natnras, i.e., their natural properties, their respective flavours, 
ages, &c. — (Orelli). Sic ulti ut = " punishing him by eating none of 
them," a great insult, of course, to their entertainer. 

94-5. Velut illis, Sfc. = " just as if Canidia, more noxious than 
African serpents, had poisoned them with her breath," 
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APPENDIX A. 

Jentaculum was the name of the first meal, which was taken early 
in the morning. It would therefore be the proper word by which to 
translate our " breakfast,'' It generally consisted of bread, seasoned 
with salt, or some other condiment, and eaten with dried grapes, 
olives, cheese, and so forth. 

The prandium was not so much a breakfast, as the proper noon- 
day meal ; though it, too, was looked upon merely as a preliminary 
repast, while the more bounteous cena appeared in the background. 
Prandium is therefore the word by which to render our ''''lunchy 
It was taken generally at the sixth hour, or between 11 and 12 o'clock. 
It consisted of warm, as well as cold dishes, frequently of the 
remains (reliquiae) of the cena of the previous day. The prandium 
was also called merenda. 

Cena the principal meal, corresponding to the Greek h€lirvwy 
our *''' dinner,^^ was the last meal of the day. In classical times it 
usually began with the ninth hour, or about 2 o^clock in the afternoon. 
( Vid. note jn Satt. I. 6, 122.) But more than ordinarily sumptuous 
dinners might begin earlier than this, in which case the guests were 
said " cenare de die " or " de medio die** Such dinners were called 
" convivia tempestiva,'*^ because they began early. The cena consisted 
of three parts (1) gustus or promulsis, (2^ fercula or different courses, 
(3) mensae secundae. The gustus contamed dishes designed more to 
excite, than to satisfy hunger. These were, such vegetables as 
helped digestion, shell and other iish, piquant sauces, and so 
forth. The supposition that the meal began with eggs explains 
the proverb ah ovo ad mfila — " from the egg to the apples,'* t.e. *' from 
beginning to end." The gustus was called promulsis, because mulmm 
formed an important part of it. 

The cena proper consisted of several courses, /^rcuZa, which are 
severally referred to as prima^ altera, tertia, &c. (cena.) The courses, 
which were few in the old and simple times of the republic, became 
very numerous under the imperial regime, as is shown by Juvenal's 
question, " Q^is fercula septem secreto cenavit avus f " The principal 
dish was called ^^ caput cenae,** and usually consisted of a tame or 
wild boar, served up entire. 

The mensae secundae, or " dessert," consisted of pastry (bellaria), 
fresh and dried fruit, as well as of dishes made only to be looked at, 
called by the Greek name " epideipnides** A full meal comprising the 
three parts described, and with all the details, ab ovo usque ad mala, 
thus arranged, was denominated " recta cena** 

The chief object of Roman epicurism was fish. The favourite 
kiuds were the rhombus^ or turbot ; the passer, or flounder ; the scarus, 
unknown to us ; the muraiena, or lamprey ; the aselLuA^ o^ Vits&^^&s^^^N 
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the mulltis, or sea barbel ; the lupus^ or pike ; and the acipenser; or 
sturgeon. Of shell fish they prized most cochleae, sea snails ; ostrea, 
oysters ; pelorides, giant mussels ; echini^ sea urchins ; murices, 
the edible purple-fish ; and pectines, scallops, or (as some say) cockles. 

Their favourite sauces {jura) were (/arum (caviare) made from the 
entrails and blood of certain fishes, chiefly the scomber, or mackerel ; 
Alec {-ecis) supposed by Heindorf to have been a sort of ** garum** 
not yet refined, but, on the other hand, believed by Kohler to have 
been a combination of all sorts of delicacies, as the liver of the 
mulluSy oysters, and other shell fish. 

Of vegetables (hokrd) they used lactuca, or lettuce ; brassica, or 
cabbage ; rapula, radishes or turnips ; fungi, ot mushrooms, of which 
the most prized were the holeti ; tubera, or truffles ; eriica, or garden 
rocket ; porrum, or leek ; and deer, or chick-pea. 

The best kinds of honey (mel) were the Attic, (Hyniettian) and the 
Sicilian (Hyblean). An inferior kind came from Corsica. 

Their bread {panis) was made in loaves, which were very flat and 
broad (Vide Plant. Bacch.iv., 1, 8) about two inches thick, of a square 
shape (hence called guadrae) and with six or eight notches cut in 
them, as is seen from paintings, and from loaves that have been 
discovered. The best bread was of wheaten flour, panis siligineus ; 
the commonest was of barley, panis hordeaceus ; and between these 
was bread of middling quality, called panis secnndus. 

The most important functionaries who served at table were the 
*^ structores" The word structor had several significations, as the 
attendant so called had several duties. In the first place the stiiictor 
was the person who arranged the food, set the different dishes of 
the various yercwia in order upon the repositoria, or trays, and took 
care that the viands were served out in a pleasing and ingenious 
manner. In the next place by structor is also meant the scissor, or 
carptor, i.e. the person who carved the food. His art consisted not 
only in skiKul carving, but also in dancing and keeping regular time in 
his movements while so engaged. The structor was further the person 
who made up the artificial figures of fruit and flesh, above alluded to, 
which were merely intended to enhance the appearance of dessert. 

The triclinium, which strictly means, and was in early times 
used to designate, the couches which ran round three sides of the 
table, and on which the guests reclined, had, in the time of Horace, 
€ome to signify the room Itself in which dinner was taken. The word 
triclinium signifies, not, as some have thought, a single lectv^ triclinia- 
ris, or couch for three (this being the correct number for one lectus), 
but a combination of three lecti, with room for three persons on 
each, so that the triclinium accommodated nine persons. On the 
fourth side of the table, access was left for the waiters who brought 
in the dishes. The three lecti, which formed the triclinium, differed 
in point of rank, as did also the particular places on each. Tliey were 
t^led summus, meditts, and imus (lectus.) The most honourable was 
the medius, then the summus, the imus being lowest in rank. The 
^c/us bad a railing at one end, where lay a cushion on which the 
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(iCTBOii rested with hie left arm ; the rest of the places *ere separated 
br pillone. The irnvt bad the railing next to the meditts, whilst that 
of lie tummus was at the eitreme end oppoate. The three loci, on 
each leclas, were also called respectively, imvs, meiHiis, and summus. The 
most honourable place was that next to the railing ; then the centre ; 
and lastly the lowest one ; hence the phrases mpenat and iaferiu*, 
accjimhere. Bnt to this rule the medius lectia presented an eiception ; 
for on that the inais teem was first in Tank, being, indeed, the seat 
of honour on the whole Iriclimtim, and always reserved for the 
most important pereon : whence , it was called the locus coasularis. 
The host usually occupied the summm locus on the lectta imm, so as 
to be nert to the most honoured guest. This rule was, however, 
deviated from at the banquet of Nasidienus, where the host resigned 
his place to Nomentanus, who in some measure did the honours for 
hira. The following diagram will explain the positions of those 
who dined at the table of Nasidienus : — 

Imus locus or ,, .. o ,„ 



I. 

Maecenas, 


II. 

VibidiUB. 


III. 

Balatro. 





Vacant side for Waiters. 
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From this diagram it will be seen that tlie hci were ranged m 
order, imus, medins, summuSy commencing from the imus locus upon 
the imus lectus (which lay to the left of one who stood at the vacant 
side of the table, facing the medius lectus) and going regularly aU 
round the triclinium. The usual expressions to denote taking the 
place at table, are, when alluding to the whole company, discumberey 
but when only one person is spoken of, decumbere^ or more generally 
accumbere (mensae, or some such word being imderstood.") — (Becker's 
OalluB, English Transl. pages 451, seqq.) 

APPENDIX B. 

The principal beverage of the Romans was wine. This was, no 
doubt, mixed with other things, to produce certain drinks, their 
way of preparing which was in general quite different from 
ours. When the grapes had been pressed, the wine was drawn off 
from the vat (Jaciis torcularius) into large earthen vessels, doliay 
in which it was temporarily kept for the purpose of undergoing fer- 
mentation. The doUa were smeared with pitch before being used. 
When the process of fermenting had been completed, the wine was 
distributed {diffundere) into amphorae^ or lagenae. On the amphorae 
of earthenware the name of the wine (e.g. Falemian, Massie, &c.) 
and that of one of the consuls of the year were written, to mark 
the date ; but on those of glass, labels were hung, similarly in- 
scribed, and for the same purpose. The amphorae were then placed 
in the apotheca^ which was generally in the upper storj , and a quite 
different plskie from the ceUa vinaria in which the wine was kept while 
fermenting. The best position for the apotheca was over the bath, the 
smoke from which helped to mature the wine. Cf . Horace Od. 111. 8. 9. 

" Hie dies anno redeunte festus 
Corticem adstrictum pice dimovebit 
Amphorae fumimi bibere institutae " 

Consule Tullo. 
When the wine required to be cleared of lees, it was generally 
strained through a saccus vinarius, made of linen, the use of which is 
strongly condemned by Catius (Hor. Satt. 11. 4, 54), or through the 
columy a kind of metal sieve, with small holes in it. The words to 
express the process of filtering were, defaecarCy liquare, colare, and 
saccare. Old wines were considered preferable to new. The prin- 
cipal home growths were the following, which are arranged in 
order of preference, viz. : — The Caecuban, which, like all the best 
Italian wines, grew in Campania, the Falemian, the Alban, and the 
Massie. The worst Italian wine was the Veientaney which came 
from the neighbourhood of Veii. Of foreign wines (vina transmarina) 
the most valued were the Thasian, the Chian, and the Lesbian. Next to 
wine, mulsum = " mead," was the choicest kind of drink. There were 
various ways of making it, but the ingredients were nearly always 
wine and honey, the variety concerning only the proportion in 
wAi'cb these were mixed. Its Greek name was otyd/teXi. (Becker's 
Gallus. Eng, TransL p. 485, Beqc^,) 
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Lignrire, IL, 4, 78 
Lis, I., 9^ 87 
Loculi, L, 6, 74 
Lucrum, L, 1, 89 

M 

Male, I., 9, 65; n.,1,81; 

IL,6,87 
Mantica, L, 6, 106 
Maris expers, IL, 8, 15 
Mazonomus, IL, 8, 86 
Membra movere, L, 9, 24 
Mercede IL, 2, 115 
Mctuere, I., 1, 77 
Milia, L, 1, 45; L, 6, 111 
Militia, IL, 2, 11 ' 
Minerva, SI,, 2, 8 
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INDDX. 



Mitere J., 9, 8, A 14 

Mi88118,U.,l,86 

Modins, I., 1, 46 
Modus, 1, 1, 106 
Mascae, II., 8, 23 

N 

NftddTSnns, II., 8, 1 

Nascentes, II., 4, 80 

Naso Bospendere I., 6, 6 ; II.. 8, 64 

Nasus, II., 2, 89 

Natales, II.,2, 60 

Nemo, I., 1, 1 

NemO ut avarns, I., 1, 108 

Nigris pcllibus, I., 6, 26 

Nimirnm, II., 2, 106 

Nonae, I., 6, 76 

NOris, I., 9, 8 

No8 ( = I, and such as I), L, 6, 18 

Noster, II., 6, 48 

Notare, I., 6, 14 

Nullis majoribos, I., 6, 10 

Kmn adest, II., 2, 28 



Occentare, 11., 1, 68 
Octonig Idibus, I., 6, 75 
Offlcinm, II., 6, 24 
OUm, I., 1, 26 ; II., 6, 79 
Oppono anricolam, I., 9, 77 
Opus esse, I., 1, 46 
Ostia, I., 1, 10 



Pater domns, II., 6, 88 

„ cenae, II., 8, 7 
Parochi, II., 8, 86 
Pauperies, II., 2, 46 ; I., 1, 98 
Pecnnia, I., 1, 48 
Pedibns clandere, II., 1, 8 
Pedestris, II., 6. 17 
Pellem, II., 1, 64 
PensUis, II., 2, 121 
Petorritmn, I., 6, 104 
Pictis tabeUis, I., 1, 72 
Pnmn, &c, II., 1, 18 



Ponere,II.,4,14; II.,2,28; XL, 4,2 
Poscit soleag, IL, 8, 77 
Potestas, I., 6. B 
Praescribe, JI., 1, 6 
Procul, II., 6, 105 
Propria pelle, I., 6, 22 
Pulmentaria, II., 2, 20 
Purgo, II., 2, 100 
Pnteal, II., 6, 86 
Patet, II., 2, 43 



Q 

nantus == qnantnlns, II., 4, 81 

natenas, I., 1, 64 ; II., 4, 67 

uidagig? I., 9,4 

„ enim ? }., 1, 7 

„ essem, I., 6, 65 
Qnidmulta? I., 6, 82 
Qao=qaor8iim,I.,l,78; L,6,124 
Qno-ne = ut-ne. II., 1, 36 
Quod adest, IL, 6, 13 



Ratiw, 1., I, 2 ; II., 4, 86; II., 6, 6 
Rebus iiiuuanis, II., 8, 62 
Recuperatorcs, I., 9, 36 
Rectuml., 1,107; IL, 6, 76 
Reda,L,6,104; IL, 6, 42 
Rgferre I., 1, 49 
Reges,n.,2,46 
Rellgio, I., 9, 71 
Repotia, II., 2, 60 
Responsura, II., 8, 66 
Rostris, II., 6, 60 
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Saplentia Laeli, IL, 1, 32 
Scribae, IL, 6, 36 
Secundae meusao, IL, 2, 121 
Sederit, IL, 2, 73 
Senex, IL, 1, 84 
Sextarins, I., 1, 66 
Sic habet I., 9, 68 
Si mS amas, I., 9, 86 
Sodes, L, 9, 41 



Somno = siesta, II., 6, 61 
Sponsor, IL, 6, 23 
Snocinctus, IL, 6, 107 
Sunt quibns, II., 1, 1 
Snperat, IL, 2, 102 
Surrexe, L, 9, 72 
Suspensi, L, 6. 74 



Tanti sis, L, 1, 62 
Tergere, II.. 2, 24 
Thrax, IL, 6, 44 
Titulis, I.. 6., 17 
Totns in illis. I., 9, 2 
Tricesima sabbata, I., 9, 69 
Trigon, L, 6, 126 
Triquotra, IL, 6, 55 
Triverlt,I., 1,45 
Trlviis, I., 9, 69 
Tyndaridarum 

Umbrae, IL, 8, 22 
Uncia, I., 1, 43 
Unum, IL, 6, 67 
Urna, I., 1,64; I., 9, 30; 

IL, 1, 47 
Uteme, IL, 2, 107 
Uvescit, U., 6, 70 



Vafri juris, n., 2, 131 

Vanis rerum, IL, 2, 25 

Varia cena, IL, 6, 86 

Vectigal, II., 2, 100 

Vel, L, 1, 49 

Venales, L, 1, 47 

Vets, I., 1, 104 

Venerata, IL, 2, 124 ; IL, 6, 8 

VSnire, 11., 2, 26 

Vicus, I., 9, 18 

VilUs, IL, 6, 71 

Vln tu ? L, 9, 69 

Virtus Scipiadae, IL, 1, 72 

Votlva, IL, 1, 33 



FINIS. 
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